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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Tur only surprise occasioned by Mr. Gladstone’s Budget has been 
excited by its simplicity and intrinsically wxsurprising character. 
He finds himself in possession of a steadily increasing revenue, 
but obliged to meet a still more suddenly increasing expenditure. 
His estimated revenne, almost the same with that which Mr. 
Disraeli realized last year, is 64,340,000/.; but his estimated 
expenditure is 69,207,000/., leaving a deficiency for the cur- 
rent year of 4,867,000/7. In a separate paper we have given 
even ‘stronger grounds than those advanced by Mr. Gladstone, to 
show the substantial condition of our resources. The sole question 
before the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the immediate season 
was, how to meet that deficiency of nearly 5,000,000/. sterling. 
Mr. Gladstone’s view is that either this great expenditure will be 
transitory, the occasion for it ceasing probably with the year, or 
should the external aspect of affairs not become better, it must be- 
come worse, and the expenditure will be greatly aggravated. In 
either case, the Budget of the current year must be of a pro- 
visional character; and as it is desirable to avoid any material 
change in our system of taxes, which would necessarily be at- 
tended by inconvenient changes in trade, Mr. Gladstone meets 
the deficiency by two provisions, and two provisions only. 
First, he adds 4d. to the tax onincomes above 150/. and 
2d. to incomes above 100/., and the whole of this amount 
would be levied on the next half-yearly payment ac- 
eruing after the passing of his resolution, so as to collect 
the whole amount within the current year. From this source he 
expects to obtain 4,340,000/7. The second provision is this. At 
present it is the custom to allow the malt-dealers eighteen weeks’ 
credit,—a relaxation belonging to a period of heavy duties, 
‘¢ draw-backs,” and the whole class of compensations which certain 
economists so much regret. Mr. Gladstone proposes to diminish 
this credit, by one-third of the period, but to allow discount at 
the rate of 4 per cent per annum on taxes paid within the six 
weeks; and he anticipates that this contraction of credit will be 
equivalent to a sum of 780,000/. ; giving a total of additional 
taxes to the amount of 5,120,000/., with a surplus over the ex- 
penditure of 253,000/. 

The Budget has been well received. The increase of the 
Income-tax was anticipated, and the absence of any taxes on 

‘onsumption has pleased the commercial public generally ; dis- 
appointing only a few speculators who had been looking forward 
to a great increase of prices, of which they were to take advantage 
by anticipative purchases, 

Before proceeding with Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions in Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, on Thursday, some of the graver 
ispects of our financial position were glanced at. Mr. Bright 
noticed our constantly growing expenditure, and constantly en- 
larging taxation, without check. The discussion led to no result, 
except to show, for the thousandth time, that the present House 
of Commons, having too much to do, and too much to think of, 
is always glad to get over ‘this debate,” and ever shufiles 
off its paramount duty of checking the public expenditure. 

The degree to which the House of Commons is sometimes 
diverted from broad issues into crotchety specialties was illus- 
trated in Mr. Bouverie’s motion of an instruction to the Select 
Committee on Packet Contracts, that it should not enter into the 
consideration of the Dover contract until after Sir William 
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Russell's petition against the election returned for Dover should 
be disposed of. Mr. Bouverie seems to have had an idea that 
the exposition of the contract affair would prejudice the Com- 
mittee on the election petition. Unluckily, the Committee on 
Contracts had already opened that very question. Moreover, 
Sir Stafford Northcote certainly showed that there were grounds 
for granting more liberal terms to the Dover contractors. Inde- 
pendently of any election or economical question, which may be 
thoroughly investigated on their merits, it is not good policy in 
public, any more than in private affairs, to strain harsh con- 


| structions, especially when we have to piece out our conclusions 
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with assumptions as to the motives of men. We may suspect 
that this or that consideration may influence the mind of political 
opponents ; but, we say, it is ab initio absurd to suppose that a 
man like Sir Stafford Northcote can be consciously guilty of 
yielding to a mean motive, or that he can be a party to any 
glaring transgression without not knowing what he is at. 

Another great question which goes to the very root of our 
political as well as economical welfare was scarcely opened by 
the interrogatory speech from Mr. Buxton, who called for some- 
thing to explain the recommendation of the Commission on the 
Organization of the Indian Army, in favour of maintaining a 
large European force in India, Lord Stanley’s explanation was 
anything but satisfactory; the interesting result of the debate, 
however, being the intimation of Sir Charles Wood, that 
Ministers are reconsidering the whole subject, and that with 
regard to cavalry, at least, they are in favour of the irregular 
principle of organization. 

Amongst other miscellaneous subjects we may note Mr.-Lowe’s 
success in carrying the second reading of the Public Health Act 
against a stout opposition; Mr. Black’s carrying of the second 
reading of his bill to abolish the Edinburgh Annuity-tax, on 
the condition that he shall go no further with the bill this year, 
but leave it for Ministers to take up the subject next year; Mr. 
Baines’s carrying of a Select Committee to inquire into the con- 
tract of the Queen’s Printer; and Mr. Scully’s semi-jocose 
motion for returns to show that Irishmen do not attain to posts 
of distinction in this country for want of English patronage! 

A debate in the Lords on Law Reforms consisted chiefly of 
mutual explanations about the various cross-purposes of the 
earnest Law Reformers in the Upper House, with the usual 
difference of opinion as to the best tribunal to settle the details 
of legislation—a commission, the whole House, a select com- 
mittee, or a newly-contrived department of a few barristers with 
a staff of clerks, The Lord Chancellor announced an important 
string of measures for next session—to settle the law of bank- 
ruptey, transfer of real property, evidence in Chancery, consoli- 
dation of Lord Chancellor’s orders, and a transfer of equity 
jurisdiction to common law courts so as to save references on 
special points. This list is ancther contribution, we apprehend, to 
the “innocents” of 1860; every one of these debates clinching 
our long-declared conviction, that we must continue to have that 
wholesale legislative child-murder until we introduce order by 
establishing a Department of Justice. 





The progress of foreign affairs has continued to be of the 
highest importance, although the indications thereof are prin- 
cipally conveyed in formal speeches, official documents, and 
editorial writings. ‘The Emperor Napoleon received Addresses 
from the public bodies of the Empire on the 20th, and replied in 
a speech remarkable for a tone the very reverse of vaunting. If 
he had stopped short in his mission to accomplish the immediate 
freedom of Italy, it had been only where the cost and risk ap- 
peared greater than the advantage to be gained, and where the 
destinies of France appeared to be imperiled. 

If the speech of the French Emperor is in a tone of striking 
moderation, that of the Austrian Emperor is at once in a 
mingled strain of boast as to what Austria would have done 
under more propitious circumstances, and a confession as to what 
Austria been compelled to do since Prussia would not gu 
with her. The Emperor Francis Joseph intimates that he has 
sacrificed much in Italy, and is prepared to surrender ‘ ame- 
in his other Austrian provinces, because his ancient 


has 


liorations ” 
ally has left him alone—an instructive ayowal, 
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Another most im t document is a German version of 
Lord John Russell’s letter to British Ministers at German Courts, 
presented to our public in a retranslation. It will be found to 
confirm what we have said as to the course adopted by our 
Government, in urging the Germans to steadfastly persist in 
their neutrality ; and the results are before the world. 

Not to be dissociated from these public documents is a leading 
article in the Prussian Gazette, claiming for the Government at 
Berlin the credit of having prevented a European war, and de- 
claring that Prussia has no reason to be dissatisfied with the 
unexpected turn matters have taken ; another testimony to the 
success of our policy. 

Dabormida has formed a new Cabinet at Turin, with La Mar- 
mora presiding in Council—a guarantee for its patriotism and 


energy. 
Hebotes ant Proceedings in Warliament. 


PRINCIPAL RBRUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovsr or Lorps. Monday, July 18. Lord John Russell’s Despatch ; Question 
by Lord Malmesbury—Consolidation of the Statute Law ; Lord Cranworth’s Bill 
read a first time. 

Tuesday, July 19. Clerk of Council Bill read a third time and passed—Tele- 

hs to India; Lord Stanley of Alderley’s Question. 

et a July 21. Divorce Court, Lord Campbell’s Bill read a first time— 
Public Health Bill read a second time. 

Friday, July 22. Admiralty Court Bill read a second time—Trial by Jury (Scot- 











land) Bill read a second time. 

Hovse or Commons. Monday, July 18. Ways and Means ; the Budget—Supply ; | 
Civil Service Estimates—Universities Incorporation Act Bill read a first time. 

Tuesday, July 19. Public Health Bill read a third time and passed—Municipal 
Corporations Bill read a second time—-Indian army; Mr. Buxton’s Complaint— 
Autumn Sessions; Mr. Forster’s Motion—Printing of the Bible; Mr. Baines’s 
Motion—lIrish Ministers; Mr. Scully’s Motion—Barristers and Solicitors (Ireland 
Bill, leave given—Contracts Committee ; Mr. Bouverie’s Motion—Newspaper, &c., 
Bill read a third time and passed. 

Wednesday, July 20. Edinburgh Annuity-tax Bill read a second time—Diplo- | 
matic Pensions Bill read a second time—Imprisonment for Small Debts Bill read a | 
second time. 

Thursday, July 21. The Budget; Mr. Disracli’s Motion—Ways and Means: 
Resolutions agreed to—Criminal Justice Middlesex (Assistant-Judge) Bill read a 
third time and passed—Romen Catholic Relief Act Amendment Bill withdrawn— 

iplomatic Pensions Bill committed. 

iday, July 22. Committees of Supply and Ways and Means. 
Tue Bupcer. 

The House went into Committee of Ways and Means on Monday, in 
order that the Budget might be laid before them. 

Mr. Giapsrone entered upon the subject without a preface, and stated 
at once the result of the finance of the last year. Mr. Disraeli estimated 
the Customs at 23,400,000/., they produced 24,117,000/,; the Excise at 
18,600,000/., it produced only 17,902,000/. ; the Stamps at 7,850,0007., 
they produced 8,005,000/.; Land and Assessed Tax at 3,200,000/., they 
yielded 3,162,000/.; the Income-tax at 6,100,000/7., it produced 
6,683,587/. ; Post Office at 3,200,0007., that is its income; Crown Lands 
at 2,700,000/., they yielded 280,041/.; Miscellaneous he took at 
1,300,000/., they returned 2,125,944/. The general result is satisfactory, 
The total revenue was estimated at 63,920,000/.; the actual revenue was 
65,477,284/. The expenditure of the year was 64,663,8827., thus leaving 
in round numbers a surplus of 8,000,0007. Mr. Disraeli made certain 
special proposals. He expected 300,0007. from stamps on checks or 
drafts; it is probable that it produced only 137,000/.; but the account 
of the revenue from receipt stamps and stamps on checks is not kept 
separate. The augmentation of the duty on Irish spirits, instead of pro- 
ducing 500,000/., as estimated, only produced 86,000/.; but then it did 
not take effect from the first day of the financial year, and in the interval 
between the Ist and 17th April 1858, 1,129,000 gallons of spirits were 
@elivered from bond in Ireland, or two months’ consumption. Had the 
duty been levied on these gallons, the return would have been 188,000/. 
A conclusive judgment on changes of this nature cannot be formed until 
a year or two has elapsed. 

Next Mr. Gladstone came to the current year. 

ear ending April 1, 1860, is—Customs, 23,850,000/.; Excise, 
18,530,000/.; Land and Assessed Taxes, 3,200,000/.; Stamps, 
$,100,000/.; Income-tax, at 5d., 5,600,000/.; Post-oflice, 3,250,000/. ; 
Crown Lands, 280,000/.; and Miscellaneous Receipts, 1,530,000/. ‘Total, 
64,340,000/. That is—Debt, 28,600,0007.; Consolidated Fund, 
1,960,000/.; Army, including Militia, 13,300,0007.; Navy, including 

ket service, 12,782,0007.; Revenue Departments, 474,000/.; Civil 
ae and Miscellaneous, 7,825,000/.—an increase due to various 
items, Constabulary, British Columbia, China, and Japan, Foreign 
Office, electric cables, &e. The total estimated expenditure is 
69,207,0007. As the estimate of revenue is 64,340,000/, there is a de- 
ficiency of 4,867,000/. These estimates bear an ambiguous character. 
They fall short of war estimates; they exceed any sums Parliament has 
voted in time of peace. If affairs abroad do not grow worse, we may 
assume that they will grow better. We have an increase over last year 
of 1,288,000/. for the Army, and of 3,891,000/7, for the Navy. Our duty 
is to make sufficient and effective provision for the wants of the year. The 
Inecome-tax and certain war-duties on tea and sugar will lapse in 1860, 
making a difference in the receipts of 8,000,0007. On the other hand, 
2,000,000/. will fall offon Annuities. All these considerations have led 
the Government to abstain from what is called “ prospective finance,” 
and be content with provisional finance if it be sound. ‘* We have come 
into office with a full conviction that the great demands made upon the 
House for military estimates are demands both justified and required by 
the circumstances of the country, (Cheers.) I know well that large 
as those demands are, they have been voted with freedom and with en- 
thusiasm, and that if it had seemed right to the Government, from the 
information which we possess, to make a still larger drain on the con- 
fidence and patsiotism of Parliament, it would have been as freely and 
as warmly met."’ (Cheers.) Apart from these considerations the Mem- 
bers of the Government have not yet been able to look each into his own 
department to see what may be done to reduce expenditure. Nearly four 
months have elapsed since the financial year began, and none of the 
financial measures can be made retrospective. 

The question was how should the deficiency be made good, by loan or 

by taxation, Nothing but dire necessity should make us borrow in time of 


The estimate for the 














} war has just unexpectedly terminated, in which we took no part. 


peace. We should provide for the wants of the day in which we live out of 
themesourees at our command. If ‘then we smust look to taxes, shall they 
be divest or indirect? The articles that couliél be subjected to indirect 
taxation are malt, spirits, tea, and sugar. e Government agree that 
it would be undesirable to augment the duty on malt. As to spirits he 
showed from statistics that the process of equalizing the duties since he 
began it in 1853 has been successful. The total receipts in 1853 was 
6,301,000/., in 1859, 9,188,000/7., an increase of 2,887,000/., a real addition 
to our permanent taxation. But as malt gives no hope, so spirits yield no 
means of replenishing the treasury. In the same way Mr. Gladstone dealt 
with tea and sugar, those more vital articles, and declined to meddle with 
the indirect taxes, and thereby touch the labouring man. He showed that 
while in 1858-’9 part of the war taxation on sugar and tea which would 
have been remitted was retained, while the war portion of the Income-tax 
was struck off, and that last year indirect taxation paid a larger proportion 
than direct taxation. It would therefore be a gross injustice to add one 
shilling to the imposition of indirect taxation. ‘* That being so we arrive 


| at a point. which can be easily anticipated. (‘‘ Hear, hear !” and laughter.) 


The divining faculty of an intelligent audience altogether outruns either 
the power or necessity of a detailed statement. It remains to consider what 
we shall do with the Income-tax.”” Having explained the purposes which 
led to the introduction of the Income-tax—to make salutary fiscal changes, 
and to meet sudden exigencies—he described the present case as one of the 
latter class, and the Income-tax as the legitimate resource. Then 
he referred to the promises of 1853, and showed, from the increase in the 
revenue (5,316,000/.), and the falling in of the Annuities, that, had not 
public expenditure grown also, the promises of 1853 could have been kept, 
and the Income-tax abolished in 1860. As the expenditure has increased 
it must be met by corresponding taxation. In the first place he proposed 
to diminish the malt credits from eighteen to twelve weeks. Under the 
present system the malster makes and sells his malt before he pays duty, 
that is, the public find him capital. That is a bad system, and he proposed 
to deal with it at present in the mildest way by diminishing the period of 
credit, which all yield 780,000/. to the treasury in the current instead of 
the next year. That will reduce the deficiency to 4,000,0007, That sum 
we propose to raise by the augmentation of the Income-tax. (Cheers.) 
The present rate of the Income-tax is 5d. in the pound. We propose an 
addition of 4d. in the pound. (Murmurs and * Hear !’’) An addition of 
4d. in the pound would yield something over 4,000,000/, of money. ‘‘ In 
making an addition of that kind it will be necessary of course to reintroduce 
the distinction between incomes ‘above 150/. and incomes under 1450/. ; 
because that distinction was originally introduced when the rate was at 7d., 
and was allowed to drop when it fell to 5d, ; but when it goes above 7d. there 
cannot be a doubt that the distinction must be reintroduced. Therefore, 
what I propose is that the 4d. laid upon the general mass of the Income- 
tax-payers should stop at incomes of 150/., and that the rate of 14d. in the 
pound should be laid 7 incomes under 150/. The whole of this addition 
to the Income-tax shall be made applicable to the service of the year by 
being charged on the first half-yearly payment. (‘‘ Oh !”) If I am to have 
that money for the service of the year, it must be in the Exchequer before 
the Ist of April, nor can it be by any means that I am aware of in the 
Exchequer before the Ist of April unless it is made leviable in one single 
payment, on the first assessment or charge, after the resolution shall be 
adopted by the House. I wish to explain to the Committee, if they will 
hear me, exactly how the payments will stand. The effect of my proposal 
is to place an addition of 1}¢. in the pound upon all incomes under 150/., 
and upon all above 1502, an addition of 63d., or at the rate annually of 13d. 
on incomes above 1507, But the first half-yearly payment of the tax-payers 
whose income is under 150/, a year will be at 4¢. in the pound. The re- 
maining liability for Income-tax for 1859-’60 will stand exactly as it does 
now, at 2}d. for both classes.” That, with the malt credits, will yield 
5,120,000/., thus leaving only a surplus of 253,000/. He estimated that the 
balances in the Treasury in April, 1860, will be 6,542,000/., an ample 
amount. He only proposed on Monday a formal vote of Ways and Means— 
7,000,000/. out of the Consolidated Fund for her Majesty’s service; and 
promised to lay the other resolutions on the table at an early day. 

Several Members objected strongly to the proposed mode of paying 
the Income-tax, and some twitted Mr. Gladstone with recanting his 
former opinions; but a good number while objecting to the mode of pay- 
ment, approved of the augmentation of the tax. It is a noble and an 
honest proposition. Mr. Horsman took an objection to the making of 
additions to our defences by instalments, and suggested the application 
of a round sum once for all, The defences ought to be rapidly com- 
pleted. Mr. GLapsrone admitted the force of the remark, but said the 
question cculd hardly be discussed then. 

The resolution was agreed to and the House resumed. 

On Thursday, when it was proposed to go again into Committee ot 
Ways and Means, Mr. Disraeli took the opportunity to make ‘a few ob- 
servations on the financial condition of the country,”’ which reported in 
full, extend to three columns and a half of the morning journals, and led 
to a debate, not only in finance but foreign policy. 

Mr. Disrarii began by an elaborate defence of his own financial 
policy, and justified the postponement of the payment of incumbrances 


| in 1858 on the ground that the commercial classes were just recovering 


from the severest monetary convulsion of our time. The Government 
thought it unwise to interfere with the legal reduction of the Income- tax 
from 7d. to 5d, and preferred to call for the outstanding 1,000,0007. of 
the loan, and thus pay off 2,000,000/. of Exchequer Bonds out of the ba- 
lances rather than raise new taxes. They hoped to meet the deticiency 
out of the excess of revenue. ‘The estimate of revenue was 64,000,000/., 
the receipts were 65,500,000/., showing a surplus of 1,500,000/. His 
policy was not to maintain artificial sinking funds, and not to raise new 
taxes on an industrious people smarting under a great disaster. ! 
Proceeding from the past to the present Mr. Disraeli expressed his ap- 
proval of the determination of Mr. Gladstone to increase the Income-tax, 
rather than borrow; but he objected to the mode of levying the additional 
Income-tax, and insisted that the levy of the special tax in six months in- 
stead of a year will inflict great injury. All the desired results may be ob- 
tained by spreading the levy over a year and obtaining from the Bank of 
England the accommodation required. We ought not to fritter away this 
treasure—the Income-tax. As to our general financial position Mr, Dis- 
racli contended that we cannot go on raising 70,000,000/, a year. We must 
enforce economical administration. It is quite an illusion to hope that we 
can materiaily reduce our three great sources of civil expenditure—the ad- 
ministration of justice, the education and the health of the people. If we 
make war upon these estimates we really make war upon civilization. Coming 
to the naval and military estimates he said that enormous as they are, some 
said they ought to be increased. Now expenditure depends on e.. A 
The late 
Government, though their policy was misrepresented, maintained strict neu - 
trality. A change might have been expected to follow a change of Govern- 
ment, but the new Ministers had at once announced their intention to 
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follow in the footsteps of their predecessors. The value of that statement 
was increased by late events. We have a peace which does not disturb the 
political equilibrium. That is satisfactory. But there is a talk of a Con- 
gress or Conference. Would they thrust themselves therein and enter into 
engagements from which we can only reap disorder andruin? In 1815 we 
were entrapped into engagements. W ould they be entrapped by some 
ebullition of disappointed feeling imto this conference at Zurich, 
and to engagements that must lead to increased expenditure? A 
peace that does not disturb the balance of power we ought 
to respect. But it is said the programme of the Emperor has not been 
realized. He defied them to find in history an instance in which the objects 
of a war were realized. At the end of the Russian war there were 
lamentations that its objects were only partially accomplished. Was, there- 
fore, the successful conqueror to be held up as a Prince whom no one can 
trust, because he had not done what no potentate had ever done, realized 
his programme ? ! 
believed it would be permanent. Let us do our best to make it permanent. 
What then should be our policy? Not to go to Congresses in fine dresses, 
with ribands and diamonds, and snuff-boxes, but to go to our great ally and 
ask him to join us in making peace permanent by diminishing armaments. 
The late Government were told that they did not enjoy the confidence of 
the Emperor of the French, and that had the distinguished statesmen op- 
posite been in office, he would not have taken a step without consulting 
them. Now, then, was the time for Lord Palmerston to act a great part, by 
exercising his influence with France to terminate this disastrous system of 
warlike expenditure. ‘* Let us mutually agree, with no hypocrisy, but in a 
manner which would admit of no doubt—by the reduction of armaments 
—that peace is really our policy, and then the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
may look forward with no apprehensions to his next budget, and the country 
may then actually expect the termination of the Income-tax.”” (Checrs.) 

_ Bright and Mr. Gladstone rose together, but Mr. Bright gave way, 
although loudly called.] 

Mr. GLapsrone passed over those parts of Mr. Disraeli’s speech refer- 
ring to retrospective finance, except so far as to characterize the 
1,500,000/. surplus as a fancied surplus, and to point out that the actual 
surplus was the excess of income over expenditure—800,000/.—and en- 
tered upon Mr. Disraeli’s proposal touching the levying of the Income- 
tax. What he described as the mode of levying the tax is the whole of 
the question. It is not an impracticable mode, and the heads of the re- 
venue department fortify that statement. It is not unjust, for the House 
has as much right to tax six months’ income as twelve months’ income. 
If Mr. Disraeli’s suggestion were adopted there would be a gap to be 
filled up, and to borrow 2,000,0002. would be as objectionable as to bor- 
row 5,000,0007. Do not lay anew burdens on 1860. 
trine is that the growth of the peace expenditure is natural, legitimate, and 
normal. Mr. Gladstone utterly denies this. 
expenditure in this and that is attended to, the finances will be in con- 
fusion in five years. The fact is that the spirit of economy is relaxed, 
and the one thing essential is to return to the temper and spirit which 
ruled with respect to the public expenditure chiefly from the period of 
the first Government of the Duke of Wellington. Mr. Gladstone men- 
tioned a variety of claims on the Exchequer in prospect—harbours of 
refuge, public offices, National Gallery, contracts to the extent of 
600,000/. a year, more or less entertained by the late Government ; and 
yet Mr. Disracli speaks with calm satisfaction of the growth of the civil 
service estimates. Mr. Disracli also took a sanguine view of the naval 
and military estimates. The magical results he predicted are not to be 
obtained, and still less by imitating the course of Lord Malmes- 
bury. Admitting that Lord Malmesbury acted in the spirit of an 
English gentleman and a lover of peace in recent transactions, Mr. 
Gladstone said he must be silent on everything beyond that admission. 
He advised the Opposition not to endeavour, by continual taunts, to 
leave the Government the only alternative of entering on an invidious 
task of dissection or appearing to assent to what is not compatible with 
their honest convictions. Admitting that we ought to preserve the 
French alliance and diminish our armaments as soon as the state of 
Europe admits, Mr. Gladstone said he could go no further with Mr. 
Disraeli. 
above all others, who were striving four months ago to bring about, by 
hook or by crook, the meeting of a Congress? Mr, Disracli’s doctrine 
that peace never fulfils the programme of war is quite new. 
Russian war and the great revolutionary war the programme was ful- 
filled. He agreed that Government should strive to make peace per- 
manent, but they must have the liberty to choose their own measures, 


Mr. Disraeli’s doc- | ts} t J ‘ 
| is no part of England’s duty to make herself smmply the recording agent of 
If every man’s petition for | transactions in which she has had no part or voice,”’ 


He gave credit to the Prince who signed the peace, and 
g 5 ’ } 


would be unwise and would give strength to the French Protectionists 
enter into a correspondence with the French Government on the question 
of reciprocity. 

Lord Patmersron said he could not hear in silence the erraneous 
statement of Mr. Disraeli, that he had said the Government had nothin 
better to do than follow in the steps of the late Government. “ I saii 
no such thing.” What he said was that he approved of the eourse of 
the late Government, and was determined to pursue it because it was 
in accordance with the opinion and interests of the country. 

** Tam so far from pronouncing unqualified approval of the forei police 
of the late Government, as that statement woul imply, that I ilove 1 
gave offence to the late Government by condemning ther foreign policy as 
far as the manner in which they endeavoured to prevent the war which 
broke out. That which I stated repeatedly, and which I repeat now as. my 
own individual conviction, is, that had the late Government employed the 
means which were in their power, and which I contend they ought to have 


| employed, they might have prevented the rupture between France and 


| 


Austria. That was my opinion; that is my opinion still. I have no doub 
that they had the best intentions, and that to the extent of their ability th 

carried out their intentions. But I say that they failed, and they failed 
from not understanding and seeing in what direction their exertions.ought 
tohave been applied. I speak thus from what is known to all the world— 
from the language used by the Government in both Houses of Parliament 
as to the question at issue. It was encouraging to Austria. It was-defiance 
to France. The whole meaning of the language of the late Government 
was this :—war is impending, and if it break out England may be drawn 
into the contest, and the side with which she will be drawn into the contest 
will be the side of Austria, Their notion was that to prevent war 
they ought to threaten France. The result shows, that if they had 
taken the other line, and by firm and friendly advice dissuaded Austria 
from the course which she took, the war might have been prevented.” 
After commenting, like Mr. Gladstone, on the extraordinary doctrine of 
Mr. Disraeli that we should take no part in a Congress, and showing that 
our intervention has been beneficial in Greece, Belgium, Portugal, in, 
and the slave-trade, Lord Palmerston said, that when we speak the 
calamities of the war in Italy, we must remember the miseries peace en- 
tailed on the Italians. ‘* My noble friend stated that whether we ghould 
be parties to a Conference or not was a matter still under consideration and 
would depend upon circumstances. But, undoubtedly, no Government of 
this country would recommend that England should be a party to a Con- 
gress simply to register the edicts—simply to register the arrangements 
made by other parties, without the previous consent and concurrence of 
England. We may enter into a Conference for the purpose of improving 
arrangements not finally concluded and still open for consideration ; but it 


Lord Palmerston said 
‘that the Emperor of the French has been the faithful and true ally @ 
England, both in times of peace and of war; and that we have every reason 
to regard him as a Monarch who feels personally, and _o system, desirous 
to cement and perpetuate the alliance which subsists between his country 
and our own. That such a feeling exists is, however, I admit, no good 
reason why we should not place ourselves in a state of defence... . . 
There is nothing, therefore, I maintain, at all inconsistent with a desire 
upon our part that the alliance between England and France shouldendure, 
in our making every provision which may be deemed requisite for ‘the pur- 
pose of placing this country in such a position as that she need be wnder no 
apprehension of being attacked by any neighbouring or more powerful State. 
To take that course is, I fecl assured, a policy not more becoming the 
dignity of the nation itself than it is in accordance with a sincere wash to 
maintain friendly relations with other Powers.” 

But nothing is more inconsistent than to say that we are undefended 
and to use language calculated to irritate and provoke that Power from 
which hostilities are said to be expected. As to commercial relations 
there is no difference between Mr. Bright and the Government in prin- 
ciple, but only as to the mode of accomplishing the end desired. 

After Mr. Sryvmove Frrzceracp had made a speech in which he 
charged the Government with getting rid of a discussion on the foreign 
policy of the late Government, the House went into Committee of Ways 


| and Means. 


Why this sweeping denunciation of Congresses by those, too, | 


In the | 


Mr. Bricur gave a qualified approval of the financial measures of the | 


Government. But he strongly expressed his opinion that the Income- 
tax should not be permanent until a distinction is drawn between per- 
manent and precarious incomes. He also described the grievances in- 
flicted on the trading and commercial community by the unequal opera- 
tion of the suceession-duties, and contended that probate should be 
levied equally upon all kinds of property. 
of our naval and military estimates, Mr. Bright, with great emphasis, 
bitterly ridiculed our periodical invasion panics, and censured those, 
whether editors or peers, who use irritating language towards France and 
the French Emperor. The admission of the Emperor that he was 
making war against the mind of Europe, and that he made peace be- 
‘ause the war was assuming dimensions not consistent with the interests 
of France, prove that the suspicions of his future objects are unfounded. 
Mr. Bright prayed God that our Government would set the example of 
proposing a mu.ual reduction of armaments, The French believe wi 
are making an-outery about invasion to cover designs of invading them ! 
The Emperor has shown that he desires to ally himself with England. 
Then why generate suspicions and create alarms? Mr, Bright recom- 
mended the Government to emancipate itself from old, ragged, worth- 
less, and bloody traditions, and approach the French nation in a 
sensible and Christian spirit, and propose’a reciprocal removel of dutics 
that press upon trade. He hoped Lord Palmerston would do all he could 
to knit the two nations together. 

Lord Joun Russet said he desired to state how much he agreed with 
Mr. Bright. The attempts made in this country to induce a fecling of 
animosity to Franee and her Sovereign can only produce animosity 
against us; and animosity and anger have produced more wars than ter- 
ritorial disputes. ‘The Emperor has been a faithful ally, On what then 
rests the declamation to induce the people of England to arm? Briefly 
touching other topics in a short speech, Lord John said that he would ex- 
press no opinion expressing the wisdom of taking partin a Congress ; that 
the Emperor has done all he can in the way of free trade; and that it 





Mr. GLapsronr moved the following resolution— 

That, towards raising the supply granted to her Majesty, in addition to 
the rates and duties granted and now chargeable under the .Act passed an the 
16th and 17th years of her Majesty's reign, cap. 34, for grantingto her 
Majesty duties on profits arising from property, professions, trades, and 
otlices, there shall be charged, collected, and paid, for and in respect.of all 
woperty, profits, and gains, charged or chargeable under the said Act, either 
y assessment, contract of composition, or otherwise, the following additional 
rates and duties, that is to say, upon any assessment made on the annual 
value or amount of any property, profits, or gains (except property, profits, 


| and gains, chargeable under schedule B of the said Act), the additional rate 


Commenting on the growth | 


or duty of fourpence for every 20s. of the annual value or amount of all such 
property, profits, and gains, respectively ; and for and in respect af the 
occupation of lands, tenements, hereditaments, and heritages, chargeable 
under schedule B of the said Act, the additional rate of twopence in Eng- 
land, and of one penny halfpenny in Scotland and Ireland respectively, for 
every 20s, of the annual value thereof, and such additional rates and duties 
respec tively shall be collected and paid with over and above the first moiety 
of the duties assessed or charged under the said Act.” 

Sir Hexxy Winttoverny moved two amendments 
additional Income-tax should be 3¢. in the pound ; ‘th 
additional rate on the long annuities should be on 
were negatived without a division. 

Mr. Disnari: moved that the last clause of the resolution shonld be 
struck out; but it shared the fate of the other amendments. 

The other resolutions dependent upon the first were agreed to nem. 
con.; and the Llouse resumed. 

Tue Ixpian Army. 

Mr. Brxrow called the attention of the House to the proposal of the 
Commissioners on the Iudian Army that 190,000 Sepoys and 80,000 
Europeans should be the foree henceforth maintained in india, exclusive 
of police now numbering 97,000. 


Alarmed for the financial oe pa 
of India, knowing the importance ef lowering taxation, he poin out 


the evils and risks, and depreeated the vast expenditure required to 
maintain this huge force. Is there common sense in arming 300,000 
Natives and setting 80,000 Europeans to guard them. It will entail 
great sacrifices in men and money. ‘There will be 30,000 annual 
passages of soldiers to and from India and 10,000 soldiers always at sea. 
And for what is this foree to be kept up? Invasion? There is no one 
to invade us. To keep order? We have only our soldiery ‘to fear. if 
this large army is kept up it will defer measures of improvement, 


. 


the first that the 
second that the 
farthing. Both 
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his opinion. . 

The Speaker having pointed out that there was no motion before 
them, Sir E. Corznrooxe moved the adjournment of the House. 

Lord Stan ey, answering Mr. Buxton’s appeal, showed that it was not 
possible for any set of men to say precisely what force will be required 
ir India when peace is restored. They could only question competent 
witnesses. The Commissioners had only in general terms recommended 
50,000 men for Bengal. Great reductions can be made in the present 
force, especially in the native portion, as soon as practicable. As to the 
question of expense one European costs as much as eight natives. 

Sir Erskine Perry said the commission was ill constituted and its re- 
port unsatisfactory. Nearly all officers thought more of the British 
Army than Indian interests. No, the only way to diminish the army 


and relieve the exchequer, is to govern India through the codperation | 


and with the sympathies of the natives themselves. The corps to which 
native gentlemen are admitted are more efficient and cheaper. Native 
cavalry drilled on the European system cost 102/., while irregular regi- 
ments, like the Scinde Horse, into which native gentlemen are admitted, 
cost 35/7. per man. The Indian generals strongly recommend the irregu- 
lar system for the whole native army. Colonel Sykes maintained that 
India only requires 50,000 Europeans. Mr. Smouverr said that the 
amount of force required will depend on the measures of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Krnnainp reminded the House that Sir John Lawrence is 
in fayour of a large irregular force. 
plan for raising European regiments for Indian service with native 
auxiliary regiments. Mr. Briaur took occasion to address a solemn ex- 
hortation to Sir Charles Wood imploring him to make his financial state- 
ment while Members remained in town. 

Sir Cuartes Woop said he was only waiting for the accounts, and he 
would lose no time in making his statement. They could not at once 
dismiss those natives who have gallantly fought our battles. It would 
not be wise to reduce the European force to the point at which it stood 
before the mutiny. 

** As far as the country is concerned, I think it would be highly desirable 
to encourage the formation of corps of irregular troops, so as to afford em- 
ployment for the native gentry, and before I left the Board of Control I had 
entered into a correspondence with Lord Dalhousie upon the subject of dis- 
pensing with the services of the regular native cavalry.” 

The motion for the adjournment of the House was then withdrawn, 
and the subject dropped. 

Lorp Joun Russevi’s Desparcn. 

The Earl of Maumesnury asked whether a despatch from Lord John 
Russell to the British Minister at Berlin, which had appeared in the 
morning papers of Monday, was authentic. If it were, then the Govern- 
ment had departed from the line of neutrality by giving strong advice to 
Prussia not to enter into the war. Lord Malmesbury also urged, as he 
did at Merchant Taylors, that England should take no part in any con- 
gress that might result from the war. 

Lord Wopenovse replied by quoting from Lord Malmesbury’s own 
despatches to Sir A. Malet, our Minister at Frankfort, and Lord Bloom- 
field, our Minister at Berlin, passages stronger than any in Lord John 
Russell’s despatch; passages telling Germany and Prussia that if they 
entered into the war they could expect no assistance from England, and 
** protesting” against the recommendation from Wurtemberg that Ger- 
many should make common cause with Austria. In a despatch to Lord 
Cowley it was shown how defenceless Germany would be against the 
fleets of Russia and France. 

Lord Brovenam hoped we should have nothing to do with any con- 
gress. The Duke of Newcastir and Lord Granvitie supported the 
view taken by Lord Wodehouse. 

Divorce Covrr, 

The Lorp Cuanceitor moved the second reading of the Divorce 
Court Bill. Instead of appointing new judges he proposes that all the 
judges shall act in rotation as judges in the Divorce Court; that the 
Court may sit with closed doors when the judges think decency requires 
it; that the Court shall have power to make orders with respect to the 
management of children ; and that the Attorney-General shall be served 
with a notice of every petition. 

The House generally received the bill with qualified approval, but 
Lord Cuecmsrorp predicted that it would have no effect in relieving the 
Court from the difficulty of finding Judges. 

The bill was read a second time. 

Tue Epinsurcu ANNvITY-TAX. 

Mr. Brack moved the second reading of the Edinburgh, &c., Annuity- 
tax Abolition Bill at the Wednesday sitting. Mr. Buacknurn did not 
oppose the bill, but desired to know the intention of the Government. 

ir Georce Lewts had no hesitation in giving his assent io the prin- 
ciple of the bill. Mr. Black has reserved existing interests, and in the 
event of the bill not passing this session, it may be in the power of the 
Government to propose a substantial substitute for the tax next session. 

Lord Etcuo immediately took ground of opposition. He wanted to 
see how the Cabinet eral vate on a division. He moved that the bill 
should be read a second time that day three months. Mr. Mitier 
seconded the amendment. On the other hand, Sir E. Cotenrooxr and 
Mr. Carrp supported, while Mr. C. Brucr opposed the bill. The Lorp 
ApvocaTe repeated the offer of Sir George Lewis, and its acceptance 
was urged on Mr. Black by Mr. Baxter and Mr. Murr. Mr. Brack 
therefore agreed to give the question into the hands of the Government 
after the bill had been read a second time. Mr. Bricurt here struck in 
to impress on Mr. Black the impolicy of trusting governments. Govern- 
ments have not been able to settle church-rates. When this tax is dis- 
cussed all sorts of schemes will be devised to ward off abolition. The 
tax ought to be clean abolished, and to effect that Mr. Black had better 
take the straight line. 

On a division the amendment was negatived by 162 to 108, and the 
bill was read a second time. 





Dirtomatic Pensions Brit. On the motion of Mr. Monckton MILNES 
this bill was read a second time nem. con. This measure is intended to 
render retired diplomatists enjoying pensions eligible for a seat in the 
House of Commons. These pensions are not held during pleasure; they 
stand on the same footing as those given to persons who haye held high 
office in the Government. 


| 


Mr. VANsITTrart recommended a | 


Starutr Law Commission. Lord Cranworru made on Monday a 
speech in defence of this Commission, and, recommending that it should be 
continued, presented one of the bills drawn by the Commissioners. Lord 
CAMPBELL was not willing to continue the Commission. He thought that 
the work of consolidation could best be carried on by a staff of lawyers, in 
whose hands it should be implicitly left. Lord WENSLEYDALE thought the 
work should be given to one salaried officer, who should devote his whole 
time to it. 

Pusiic Heattu. Mr. Lowe moved the third reading of the Public 
Health Bill. When the Central Board of Health was abolished, he ob- 
served, the compulsory powers possessed by that Board, which could not be 
given to the local Boards, were vested in the Privy Council by an Act 
which had been continued from year to year, and would expire in a few 
days. The bill proposed to make this Act perpetual, with certain modifica- 
tions, not conferring upon the Privy Council any general compulsory 
powers. fle explained at some length the scheme and main provisions of 
the measure. 

A debate arose on the motion, in the course of which Mr. Hen ey ob- 
jected to the permanent character of the measure; Mr. Toomas DuNCoMBE 
to the salaries of the officers of the department ; Mr. Ayrton to the powers 
given to the Privy Council. On a division the third reading was carried by 
95 to 101. 

Menicrpat Corporations. This bill abolishes certain oaths objection- 
able to Dissenters and a hindrance to their participation in local govern- 
ment. On the motion that it be read a second time, Mr. Estcourt, Mr, 
Newpecatr, Mr. Spooner, and Mr. HENLEY, made a stout opposition, on 
the ground that the bill attacked the Church of England. Seeond reading 


| carried by 130 to 44. 





Barristers AND Sonicrrors (IRELAND). Mr. M‘Manon moved for 
leave to bring in a bill to amend certain laws and statutes relating to the 
admission of barristers and solicitors to practise in Ireland, said one of the 
objects of the bill was to repeal a statute of yo VIIL., which rendered it 
necessary for students going to the bar in Ireland to attend a certain 
number of terms in one of the Inns of Court in England. Mr. Brapy 
seconded the motion. Mr. WuirestpE and Mr. MALins opposed the mo- 
tion; but it was carried by 179 to 123. 

Tue Contracts Commitrer. Mr. Bovvenrre brought under the notice 
of the House a petition from Sir William Russell, stating that the inquiry 
into the case of the Dover contract by the Contracts Committee would be 
prejudicial to his petition against the return of Admiral Leeke for Dover, 
and praying that the Contracts Committee should not investigate the sub- 
ect. His chief argument was that the Contracts Committee would not 
- an impartial tribunal, seeing that four of its Members belonged to the 
late government. Mr. Bouverie then entered into a long explanation of the 
circumstances under which Mr. Churchward, a man convicted of bribery at 
Plymouth in 1852, obtained a renewal of the contract and a grant of money 
for additional services. Mr. Churchward asked for a renewal in February ; 
the Postmaster-General objected, but the Admiralty and Treasury agreed to 
grant it. It was granted on the 15th of April. Now it happened that 
during the previous interval the late government was defeated, a disso- 
lution was determined on, the Admiralty resolved to contest Dover, and 
Mr. Churchward, an influential manthere, got his contract. Mr. Bouverie 
insisted that these matters would be better investigated by an election com- 
mittee, sworn to a just deliverance. He moved for instruction to the Con- 
tracts Committee not to inquire into the Dover case until Sir W. Russell's 
petition had been disposed of. 

Sir Starrorp Nortucore said he and those who sat around him desired 
that truth should be brought to light. He argued that the two committees 
should take their course, and held that it would be for the benefit of Sir 
William Russell that there should be two inquiries, Sir Stafford entered 
into a long justification of the renewal of the Dover contract. It was 
granted to Mr. Churchward in 1852 by Lord Aberdeen after an open com- 

etition, and it was renewed in 1855. After this period the doubling of the 

ndian mail increased the service for which Mr. Churchward was liable, 
and it was for that he asked compensation. Sir Stafford explained that Mr, 
Churchward asked for an extension of the contract on the ground of heavy 
losses, and that the period ge to by Mr. Bouverie was occupied in 
looking into his claims. They offered to increase the subsidy rather than 
renew the contract, but Mr. Churchward said nothing but renewal would 
meet his case. Sir Stafford had acted in the matter only with a view to the 
public service. He challenged the fullest inquiry, and if the House thought 
the best mode of proceeding would be that suggested by Mr. Bouverie he 
was ready to agree to it. 

In the course of a long debate Mr. Cowper and Mr. CoLuier supported, 
while Mr. Henry, Mr. Wurresipe, and Mr, Disrarii opposed it. The 
CHANCELLOR of the Excurequver suggested that Sir William Russell's 
»etition should be referred to the Contract Committee ; but Sir Francis 

ARING said the committee had determined not to alter their course of pro- 
ceeding without an instruction from the House. Lord PALMERSTON op- 
posed the motion. On a division it was negatived by 223 to 61. 


Tur Qveen’s Printers’ Patent. Mr. Barnes moved for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the Queen's Printers’ Patent in respect to the 
printing of the Holy Scriptures. He showed that the poe. formerly 
existing in Scotland and Ireland, have been abolished. The patent in this 
country will soon expire. Lord Coke said these patents are opposed to the 
law and liberty of England. Mr. Baines was sure that Sir George Lewis 
was too much of an economist to defend a monopoly. 

Sir Grorcr Lewis was prepared to agree to the motion; but he showed 
that in consequence of the competition between the Queen’s Printer and 
the Universities there has been great cheapness, that the monopoly is at 
present exclusively confined to the authorized edition of the Bible without 
notes, that whereas the work of authentication in Scotland is kept up by an 
annual vote, in England it costs nothing. Although he was not prepared 
to defend monopoly, yet he believed that were the patent allowed to expire, 
the editions of the Bible would not be either more accurate or less expen- 
sive than they are at present. 

Motion agreed to. 

Autumn Srsstons. Mr. J. Forster moved that an address should be 
presented to the Crown praying her Majesty to provide a remedy against 
protracted summer sessions by assembling Parliament before Christmas. He 
said that the health of the Members and the public business are prejudiced 
by the present arrangement. Mr. Ewart seconded the motion, remarking 
that it would probably be opposed by the legal as well as the sporting in- 
terest. Mr. CLiay and Colonel Frencu supported the motion. On the 
other side were Mr. Bentinck, Mr. Lippeit, Lord CLravp Hami.ton, 
Lord Joun Russeit, and Lord PaAtmMerston. They said that the evil 
was in long speeches, pottering motions and questions, and the system of 
business. The change proposed would make an inroad on English life, 
There is so much more business to be done and the best remedy would be to 
facilitate the progress of business. Lord PALMERSTON said the change was 
demanded solely on persona] considerations, He hadsat in autumn ses- 
sions and had been made very ill. A man could hardly hear himself 
speak for the coughing. Members came wet through to the House and 
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were laid up with bronchitis. It was said Members wanted to go shooting | disgraced nor disheartened ; and we have the satisfaction at all events of 


and hunting ; but many have the more important duties ef hospitality and 
charity to perform at Christmas. If they met in the autumn there would be 
that great inconvenience, a break in business. Scotch and Irish Members 
could not fairly be brought to London for a short sitting. Parliaments 
that met in the autumn have sat just as late into the summer as they would 
have done had they met after Christmas. Parliament is influenced by the 
habits of the country, and the House must adapt itself to the habits of the 
time. 

Mr. Forster was willing to withdraw his motion, but a Member in- 
sisted on a division, when the motion was negatived by 121 to 48. 

Pvsiic Parks anp GarpEns. In Committee of Supply an item of 
78,8477. was proposed to defray the expense of maintaining public parks and 
gardens. Sir Joun Paxton objected that Kew had been diverted from a 
botanic to a flower garden, and had thereby become a rival to the Crystal 
Palace. They asked 30,0007, for a new conservatory; an acre could be 
covered for 10,0007. They proposed to spend 30,000/, in purifying the Ser- 

ntine, and making an island therein : that would destroy the grandeur of 
its effect altogether. Hyde Park has been “‘ gardenized’’; whereas a park 
should be green turf and beautiful trees. 

Lord Jonn Manners defended the items relating to Kew and the Ser- 
pentine. Mr. WiLiiams complained of the erection in Hyde Park [the 
work of Lord John Manners) for the sale of lollypops and gingerbread. Mr. 
Grirritu was aghast at the idea of an island im the Serpentine. Mr. 
Firzroy showed how beneficial the Parks are to the poor. He had not as- 
sented to the plan proposed for cleansing the Serpentine, but he hoped soon 
to produce a plan. Kew has been visited by nearly half a million of persons, 
chiefly of the working class. They enjoy themselves there in a quict and 
respectable manner. Lord PALMERSTON said no one could object to 
spending money to afford the poor places of recreation. He might recom- 
mend Sir John ) Sot ma to make gardens conducted on the commercial prin- 
ciple more attractive, and not complain that Mr. Fitzroy’s efforts were so 
successful in regard to these parks, The vote was agreed to. 

TELEGRAPHIC Lines or Communication. Lord StaNiey of ALDER- 
LEY presented pee from the Lord Mayor and many eminent men in 


the City of London praying that measures may be taken to promote tele- | 


graphic communication with our foreign possessions independent of any 
other nation. The Earl of ELLENRoROUVGH supported the petition and en- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


knowing, as far as the present Government have gone, that not only our 
friends and supporters, but, I believe, the country generally, and even our 
very opponents themselves, have borne the highest testimony not only to 
the principles, but to the practice, of the late Ministry, it we speak of 
that which is the most pressing, and which has been among our most 
anxious cares—the position of the foreign affairs of this country—we are 
told by the Prime Minister who has succeeded us, that it will be the 
earnest endeavour of her Majesty’s present Government to walk in the 
paths which we have chalked out for them. (Great cheering.) If we 
advert to the efforts which we have made for the restoration of i. great 
arm of this country—its navy—to a proper state of efficiency and power, we 
are congratulated by our opponents upon the energy and vigour displayed by 
my right honourable friend late at the head of the Admiralty. “If we 
speak of the position of the army, hardly any terms are deemed warm 
enough in which to eulogize the services of my right honourable and gallant 
friend lately connected with that department. If, onthe other hand, the 
question is what additions ought to be made to the naval strength of the 
country, ‘We intend,’ say the present Government, ‘to act upon 
and even to go beyond the example which has been set us by our 
predecessors.’ And let me say that in deviating in one respect from 
our example in regard to the navy I think the present Government, in 
secking to exceed our liberality, have set a very bad and dangerous pre- 
cedent. If they are asked with respect to the maintenance of the embodied 
Militia, and the calling out of aiditional regiments from among those 
which are now disembodied, the present Government say, ‘ As to that it is 
enough for us to follow exactly the line which our predecessors adopted.’ 
If, then, this harmony so happily exists between the late and the present 


| Government, we are almost tempted to ask, ‘ Why is it that we are sitting 


larged on the necessity of having an independent line to Gibraltar. Ile | 


hoped we should draw closer our relations with the United States. 
great branches of the Anglo-Saxon family will find it their interest to adopt 
some treaty for mutual protection. Earl GRANVILLE coneurred. He par- 
ticularly agreed in the opinion that we should draw closer the bonds that 
unite us to America. 

MINISTERS OF THE Crown, Mr. Vincent Scunty moved for a sin- 
gular return on Tuesday. He wished to have a return, in chronological 
order, of all Ministers of the Crown appointed since the Act of Union in 
1800, distinguishing Cabinet Ministers from those not in the Cabinet ; and 
of all persons appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, and Irish Chief Secretary during the same interval. He desired to 
see how many Irishmen have held these offices. Latterly they have been 
excluded from the Cabinet—* excluded altogether.”” There has not been a 
Roman Catholic Cabinet Minister for thirty years. In a strain of light 
humour, Mr. Scully described Lord Palmerston as doing the Irishman 
himself in the present Cabinet, which he likened to an omnibus with four- 
teen inside. The Irish section of the Liberal party has been overlooked. 
The results of the present system are shown in the return of only twenty- 
five instead of seventy-five Liberal Irish Members. The motion was re- 
sisted by both sides, on the ground that all the information required could 
be found in the library; and it was negatived without a division. 

Tue DaNnvuBIAN Privcipauities. In reply to a question from Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, Lord WopEnovss said that the parties who signed the 
treaty of Paris had agreed to recognize Colonel Couza as Hospodar of both 
Principalities but only ‘‘ as an exceptional case.” 


THE CONSERVATIVE DEMONSTRATION. 
The Conservative party, having decreed an oration to their leaders— 


Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli—the demonstration took place in the hall ! 


of the Merchant Taylors’ Company, a site consecrated toparty gatherings. 
The Earl of March occupied the chair, the Marquis of Bath the vice- 
chair. Lord Derby, wearing the Blue Riband, sat on the right and Mr. 
Disraeli on the left of the chairman. Some three hundred Conscrva- 
tives, mostly Members of Parliament, mct to dine and do honour to their 
chiefs. The Countess of Derby and a bevy of ladies were in a gallery 
above the chairman. 

After the business of dining was over came the routine toasts, Lord 
Beauchamp answering for the Army and Lord Hardwicke for the Navy. 
Then the chairman, in a speech of hearty compliment, proposed the 
toast of the eyening—‘ The health of the Earl of Derby and Mr. 
Disraeli.” 

Lord Derby, vehemently applauded, then made a long and cloquent 
speech. He thanked them for the cordial reception they had given him ; 
areception which might have been expected by triumphant ieaders, but 
in this case conferred at the moment of Parliamentary failure, when 
their leaders had been thrust from power, what way he would not say. 
Retirement from office carries with it disappointment ; friends and sup- 
porters see their hopes cast down. For every friend whom a Minister may 
oblige, he must disappoint ten or twenty others. Nor are there 
only personal disappointments. A Minister must retire with a certain 
sense that he has been unable fully to accomplish all that his adherents 
might fairly have looked for or the country have required. 

** But, my Lords and gentlemen, although we are defeated, I am happy 
to think that we are not disgraced—(/oud cheers) ; andif L rightly appre- 
ciate the tone and character of this meeting, not only are we not disgraced, 
but we are not discouraged or disheartened. egy We have before usa 

roud and noble cause, we have a united party, we have a gallant band of 
riends, bound together by ties of constitutional association, and personal 


The two | id." ~ . 
| a majority of the House of Commons, 








upon the left and not upon the right of the Speaker?’ (Cheers and 
laughter.) My Lords and gentlemen, we have submitted to a defeat in the 
House of Commons which, whatever might be the merits of the question 
which was raised, at all events had this peculiarity by the confession of 
one of its principal supporters, that it was a motion upon which it was un- 
necessary to give any precise reasons for the vote. It was, however, a vote 
which, in the minds of my colleagues and myself, and I believe in the 
minds of every gentleman who hears me, rendeved it absolutely impossible 
for us satisfactorily or honourably to endeavour to carry on the business of 
the country. We had recently appealed to the country, and the result of 
that appeal, although it added to our strength, was not sufficient to give us 
Acting, therefore, on constitutional 
principles, we felt it to be our duty to resign our offices, But I greatly 
doubt, when the composition of the new Ministry is considered, if we had 
followed the example of our predecessors, and, declining to give any reason 
for our votes, had made the proposition that the Ministry, as at present 
constituted, does not enjoy the confidence of the House of Commons—I 
doubt, I say, whether we could not have carried against them a similar 
vote to that which they succeeded in carrying against us. If you ask me, 
then, why that course was not taken, 1 answer at once that it was a course 
which would have borne the appearance of faction, a course which 
would have too closely resembled that which was adopted against 
us, and which we had condemned. (Cheers.) It was a_ course, 
too, which, though it might have served party purposes, would have 
been unworthy of the Conservative cause, inasmuch as it would have tended 
seriously to embarrass the public interests. We, therefore, bowed to the 
verdict of the House of Commons. And, gentlemen, if you will listen to 
my humble advice as you have done on former occasions, I exhort you to 
exhibit in the present difficult circumstances of the country the same for- 
bearance, the same moderation, the same adherence to your own principles, 
and the same unity among yourselves, which you have hitherto displayed. 
It is not our part factiously to interrupt the business of the country; it is 
our part carefully to watch the conduct of the present motley Administration. 
(Cheers and laughter.) Uf we see its less Conservative ingredients inclined 
weakly to yield to the exorbitant demands of its Radical element, it will be 
for us, with the united voice of our three hundred Members in the House 
of Commons, to check such yielding. On the other hand, if we see that the 
more Conservative portion of the present Cabinet, following out the views 
of those who have preceded them, are disposed to resist the unreasonable 
demands of their followers, it is not for us to join in supporting opinions 
opposed to those which we entertain, but, forgetful of all personal considera- 
tions, to maintain and uphold whatever there may be of Conservative action 
in the ranks of our opponents. My noble friend, who has proposed our 


| healths, has paid us a very high and undeserved compliment—(Cries of 


** No, no !"’)—not for the earnestness and diligence with which we have 
carried out our task, but for the success with which we have been enabled 
to conduct the affairs of this great country. But it is not to their leaders so 
much as to the party as a body that that success has been due. It is by 
their confidence, by their union among themselves, by their sacrificing 
minor points and private and personal considerations, and by their deter- 
mining to follow the advice of their leaders, even where that advice tends 
to greater moderation and more abstinence from party excitement than some 
may at times think desirable—it is these means and your Parliamentary 
union and discipline which give you the position which, though not con- 
stituting a Government, you must continue to hold in the councils of this 
great country.”” (Cheers.) 

Another reason for abstinence from vexation is the state of the country, 
which at no time in Lord Derby’s memory has been in greater anxiety or 
uncertainty with respect to the future. It was the desire of his Govern- 
ment, he went on to say, to maintain impartial neutrality. Great injustice 
has been done to Lord’ Malmesbury who has been most industriously and 
rancorously defamed. Had the correspondence which has been produced 
been produced sooner it would have made a difference in — “We 
have the satisfaction of knowing that in the minds of English statesmen of 
all parties, and in the minds of foreigners, the production of these papers 
has proved that we maintained in practice, as we had professed, the strictest 
and most impartial neutrality. If we tendered in vain our exhortations 
and our entreaties, it was not for want of earnestness or of impartiality that 
they failed in preventing the two parties, both previously determined on 
war, from taking that fast and most fatal step. (Cheers.) That war has 
for the moment terminated, and every friend of humanity must rejoice in 


) the cessation of the effusion of those torrents of human blood whieh have 


feeling, and we have above all a Sovercign who never stepping out of her | 


proper constitutional position will ever be disposed to regard with favour 
and with confidence any Minister who has the honour of serving her, if she 
believes that it is his wish and endeavour to serve her faithfully and well. 
(Cheers.) 1 will take this opportunity of adverting for a single moment 
to that mark of her Majesty’s gracious favour to which my noble frieud has 
adverted in such kind terms. There was nothing in that mark of 
distinction which was so valuable in my eyes as that it was conferred with 
a graciousness and favour which I can never forget. It was conferred as a 
mark of personal approval of imperfect services, by a Sovereign whom no 
one can approach in that confidential intercourse which must subsist be- 
tween her and her Minister without the deepest feelings of personal 
attachment and devotion, added to those of constitutional loyalty, w hich we 
must all feel. I have said that, though defeated, I believed we are neither 


been poured forth so profusely and so recklessly at Magenta, at Solferino, 
and other fields in Italy, It is too carly to speak to you of the exact condi- 
tions of this truce or peace, But I confess to you that, from the information 
we at present possess, I look to the state of aflairs arising out of the peace as 
more critical and dangerous than anything which existed before. (Cheers.) 
In my opinion, as I have avowed on former occasions, that war was com- 
menced upon insufficient grounds and on false pretexts ; for of all those pur- 
poses which were put forward to justify the war, there is not one w nich 
has been supported or attained by the struggle which has taken place ; there 
are several Which are placed in positions of greater jeopardy than they stood 
in before the war. (Ckeers.) 1, who honour constitutional governments— 
I, who, in common with the true friends of liberty, looked with the most 
earnest admiration upon the example of the kingdom of Sardinia struggling 
inte a state of constitutional Eaten, avoiding the excesses of despotism 
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on the one hand, and of unlimited license on the other, saw with 
in that its Government were not content with the enjoyment of its own 
Tiberties and its own constitution—were not satisfied with making that con- 
stitution by its effects upon their happiness and domestic comfort an ex- 
ample which the rest of taly might copy—I saw them, I say with regret, 
depart.from that constitutional course, endeavouring to excite animosity, 
dark intrigues, and machinations among other States, and for that purpose 
maintaining armies ruinous to their own finances, and which have proved 
destructive to their own comfort. I foresaw that in inviting the coopera- 
tion of a powerful neighbour against the fancied apprehension of invasion 
on the part of Austria, they were in effect bringing down on themselves, as 
well as upon the rest.of Italy, the most serious dangers and the most inevit- 
able calamities. And what, I ask you, has been the result of this effusion 
of the blood of 100,000 men—for not less than that number have been put 
hors de combat in the course of this campaign ? What was the plea? ‘he 
presence of the foreigner in Italy, the mal-government of the Papal States, 
the discontent and dissatisfaction of the inhabitants, and the necessity of 
liberating them from a foreignJyoke, and leaving them free to choose their 
own form of government. At the expiration of this struggle what are the 
terms upon which, as far as we know, this peace has been made, and what 
are the advantages which have been gained to the freedom of Italy by all 
this carnage? ‘The Constitution of Sardinia itself has been suspended—I 
hope only during the continuance of the struggle. ‘The Milanese, the posses- 
sion of which was recognized by the Emperor Napoleon as the just patrimony 
of Austria, as long as she confined herself within her own limits, and from 
which there was no pretence for —, her, Austria has renounced. Has 
Milan the choice of a Government? No! But all is settled; France ac- 
cepts from Austria the gift of that very territory which it was contended 
Austria had no right to, and France contemptuously flings it over into the 
hands of her supporter Sardinia. I am not saying that the Italian nations 
had no cause to complain of the Governments under which they were 
placed; but if the freedom of Italy was her anxicty what would have been 
the course of Sardinia? That country has annexed Lombardy with the 
consent.of her powerful supporter,—with what satisfaction to the inhabi- 
tants of Lombardy and even of Piedmont remains yet to be seen. She has 
sought to annex Modena, Parma, and Tuscany; but she has had a veto 
put + the ambitious projects which she entertained, and the result 
of all efforts and machinations has been this—that Tuscany, Modena, 
and I Parma, are by the authority of the foreigner, and perhaps of 
Piedmont itself, to be restored to their former position. What has on 
done for the improvement of the Government of the Papal States? Nothing! 
But we are told there is to be an Italian Confederation of all the States 
under their former rulers, including Venetia, under Austria. That Con- 
federation, including Piedmont itself, is to be subject to the Presidency— 
the honorary presidency—of the Sovereign Pontitf of the Roman States. 
These are the results to the promised liberty ofjItaly from the carnage 
which has taken place. Do not understand me to be pronouncing any opi- 
nion with respect to the probable effect of this truce. But one result I 
think is inevitable, which is that those friends of liberty, whether of liberty 
in excess or in moderation, but more especially those friends of extreme 
liberty, whose hopes and expectations have been excited by the interference 
of France and Sardinia, will be doubly disappointed at the failure of their 
cherished anticipations. Far better would it have been to hold out no 
at all than by foreign intervention to encourage and excite those 
hopesand then dash the cup to the ground from the lips of a sensitive 
ople, with all the possible consequences of ctl iy Mn se ( Cheers.) 
Fra ice that the war, under any circumstances, has been stopped where it 
has been. I give the Emperor of the French the highest exedit for the va- 
rious motives of humanity and policy which dictated the course he has taken 
in thus early putting an end to the horrors of war, because I believe that a 
very little more and the conflagration would have extended over the whole 
of Europe, and it is impossible to say at what time the termination of this 
war would then have taken place. But I say this position of affairs gives 
room for serious thought and anxious consideration to England. The pas- 
sions of men throughout Europe have been excited. Great armaments have 
been brought together. Above all, in France that strong mili- 
tary feeling which used to be predominant in that country, but 
which for a time appeared to have been lulled to sleep, and had given 
way to feelings of peace—this military ardour has been again called 
forth, and the sudden cessation of the war has not permitted the 
passions- which have been so kindled to be satisfied. France has 
now not only a powerful army, but she is continuing to increase in efliciency 
a most powerful and most threatening fleet, which is by no means necessary 
for purposes of self-defence. France may safely rely upon her army, but 
her powerful fleets must be to the other nations of the world an object, not 
of self-defence, but of aggression. I believe sincerely that the Emperor of 
the French is desirous of maintaining friendly relations with this country, 
and I earnestly hope they may be maintained. But I say those friendly 
relations will be imperilled if, in order to guard against the possibility of 
an alteration of feeling on his own part or on that of his country, we are 
obliged to make the p ew’ superhuman efforts which we are making and 
must continue to make for the purpose of keeping our Navy in that state of 
warlike preparation which is essential to the very existence of this country. 
I say we desire to remain at peace, and that desire, I am sure, is shared in 
by the present Government; but the position of France at this moment 
with her powerful army, with a large and increasing navy, and the military 
spirit awakened in the people, whatever may be the personal objects and 
wishes of the Emperor, must endanger the friendly relations which 
should exist between us, and may lead to a war which must be fatal 
to the happiness and interests of Europe. I look with anxiety but with 
confidence to my countrymen that they will not suffer this or any other 
Government to slacken in those efforts which are imperatively necessary to 
place this country on a footing of perfect security. (Cheers.) However 
much I may trust in the good feeling, the good wishes, and sound policy of 
the Emperor of the French, I echo the noble sentiment uttered the other 
night by my illustrious and venerable friend, Lord Lyndhurst, that, what- 
ever confidence I may have in others, I will not consent to be dependent for 
the safety, honour, and interests of this country on the good-will or for- 
bearance of France, or any other country in the world. Gentlemen, 
earnestly desirous as I am for the “rey of peace, I am satisfied that 
= go along with me in saying that it is the first duty of this country to 
thoroughly prepared for self-defence; that no false economy, no nig- 
gardly parsimony, must deprive her of the best and most earnest efforts to 
strengthen and improve her national defences. I am certain of this, that 
whatever demands a be made, whatever sacrifices may be asked for, by 
whomsoever, or by whatsoever Government these sacrifices mav be called 
for, or those demands may be made, they will be cheerfully and cordially 
assented to, at all events, by those whose boast it is to be the great Con- 
servative party of this country.” (Cheers.) 7 
Before he sat down Lord Derby bade them remember that if rash 
measures were attempted to be carried in the House of Commons there 
is a power in the House of Lords to arrest their progress; but that if 
Conservative principles were to be maintained they must be maintained 
in the House of Commons. He reminded them that the season of re- 
gistration was about to commence, and he reiterated the advice formerly 


ven by an eminent statesman—“ Register! Register! Register!” 
fic concluded with a high compliment to Mr. Disracli, and an ex- 
hortation to unity. 

Mr. Disraeli’s speech was a prolonged exhortation on the duty of 
reviving, cherishing, and exercising party spirit. His text was, ‘No 
Party, no Parliament.” And he showed this by referring to other 
assemblies which have been established but which have not flourished, 
because unlike our famous Parliament they were without party spirit. 
It is quite impossible that a vigorous and direct policy can be maintained 
in this country, unless the principles of party are recognized as one of 
the first bonds of public life. The only persons that can suffer by en- 
couraging the cant that party spirit is extinct, are those who compose 
the Conservative party. 

** T hold that there are two parties in this country, and only two. There 
may be many opinions prevalent—there may be many noisy sections, but 
when you come to the question of the possession of power you find practi- 
cally that there are only two parties. Now, there is a party in this country 
which has always held that it is for the advantage of public liberty and good 
government that the administration of public affairs should be carried on 
by a federation of great families. (Cheers and laughter.) No doubt that 
principle is sanetioned by distinguished services, and by many memorable 
events ; but there is another party in the State which has always held it to 
be the best security for public liberty and good government to maintain the 
institutions of the country, to uphold the prerogatives of the Crown, to sup- 
port the privileges of Parliament, whether hereditary or elective, to main- 
tain the national church in alliance with the State, to sustain that great 
fabric of local government which has planted liberty throughout the land, 
and has been mainly supported by independent corporations, and, above all, 
by an independent body of magistrates.” He then described how in 1830 
the Tories were *‘ caught napping,’ and how the Reform Bill was caleu- 
lated to prevent their return to power. But they had returned four times, 
and cach time with increased sympathy in their favour. The Derby 
Cabinet quitted office by an ‘accident ;’’ but they carried with them the 
confidence and approbation of the country. The feeling of the country is in 
favour of the Tories. Lord Derby was defeated, not because the country 
did not respond to his appeal, but because it did not respond enough. All 
that is required is that the Tory voters should ‘‘ register.’’ After some re- 
marks on the theme that if we are to have war, the Tories must be our 
leaders, Mr. Disraeli said—‘‘My Lords and Gentlemen—I have now to 
thank you not only for the great Leneer done me by asking me to be your 
guest today, but also to offer you my gratitude for the generous confidence 
which now for many years you bave been pleased to extend tome. (Loud 
cheers.) I know well that your confidence during that period has stood 
many tests and many trials. In times of great difficulty I have experienced 
from you a forbearing and favourable construction of my conduct. Do be- 
lieve me when I say unaffectedly that at those anxious periods I have been 
sustained by some conscious rectitude of purpose. (Jtenewed cheers.) I 
can truly say that from the earliest moment when I gave my attention to 
public affairs, I have ever had it as one of my main objects to restore the 
power and repute of the great party to which we are proud to belong, and 
which I believe to be intimately bound up with the welfare and renown of 
this country. My connexion with that party has existed in days of trial 
and comparative adversity, but I have never ceased to have faith in its des- 
tinies, because I believed it was founded on principles to which the great 
body of the nation responded. Inattempting, however humbly, to regulate 
its fortunes, I have always striven to distinguish that which was eternal 





from that which was but accidental in its opinions. I have always striven 
to assist in building it up on a broad and national basis, because i believed 
it to be a party peculiarly and essentially national—a party which adhered 
to the institutions of the country as embodying the national necessities, and 
forming the best security for the liberty, the power, and the prosperity of 
England.”’ (Loud and prolonged cheering.) 

Mr. Thomas Baring proposed the health of Lord Malmesbury, and Lord 
Malmesbury answered by replying to an article in a journal notoriousl 
the echo of the opinions of the Prime Minister and of the ame 
Government, declaring that the country is degraded, that it has become a 
power of secondary importance, owing to the conduct of the late Govern- 
ment, and ali because in the extraordinary peace just made England has 
not been consulted. If we had taken part, if we had bombarded Venice, 
still peace would have been made without consulting us, as it was with- 
out consulting the King of Sardinia. He seemed to be of opinion that, 
as we took no part in this iniquitous war, so we should take no part in 
this unsatisfactory peace. 

After some routine speeches from Lord Stanley, Sir John Pakington, 
and others, the company broke up. 


SEQUEL TO THE WAR IN ITALY. 

Ever since the news of the peace letters have poured in from all parts 
of Northern and Central Italy showing how utterly dissatisfied the 
Italians are with its terms. The return of the French Emperor and 
Victor Emmanuel through Lombardy elicited none of that spontaneous 
joy which broke out like sunshine when they marched from the Sesia to 
the Mincio with the freedom of Italy from the Alps to the Adriatic for a 
watchword, Brescia, Bergamo, Milan itself were mournful and silent. 
The first feeling was one of consternation. There were no fétes, no re- 
joicings, the French tricolour disappeared ; portraits of Napoleon gave 
place to portraits of Orsini. One Turin paper says a “ery of horror” 
rang through the land. It was felt that Venetia was deserted; it was 
said openly that Italy was tradita. The Governor of Lombardy, Vig- 
liani, was obliged to address “‘a circular to the editors of the journals, 
calling upon them to assume sentiments of moderation, and warning 
them that he will order the suppression or suspension of any journal 
which may utter invectives against the recent events by which at the 
same time the king and his august ally may be attacked.” The Italia 
of Turin wrote— 

** Yesterday, towards 6 p. m., Victor Emmanuel arrived in Turin. There 
was little crowd in the streets; cries of ‘ Viva l'Italia!’ ‘ Viva il Ré!’ were 
heard. Together with Victor Emmanuel was Louis Bonaparte.’’ In an- 
other column it says—‘‘ There is in Turin one Pietri, a former police em- 
plex of Louis Bonaparte.”’ 

This journal was seized. 

The Diritto declared that “the responsibility of the preliminaries of 
peace belongs entirely to the Imperial Government of France. It first 


conceived the idea of peace; it proposed the armistice; it invited the 
Emperor of Austria to an interview; it formulated the bases of the 
peace ; it got it accepted (and it was very easy to get that!) by Francis 
Joseph ; and finally, it imposed it upon Italy. This is the pure truth; 
this laid down, any one may form an impartial judgment of the recent 
extraordinary events,” 


The Turin correspondent of the Morning Post 





says— 
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‘« Thave purposely visited every leading eafé to ascertain the feeling. A 
sullen silence is maintained, or if broken, murmurs, ‘ We are betrayed.’ 
‘Tis. another Sebastopol.’ ‘ The parvenu is fond of Emperors.’ On every 
countenance there is a gloom: those I have some acquaintance with express 
themselves in no measured terms. The Romans, the Venetians, above all, 
are depressed, and the liberator of yesterday is now but the arch-destroyer 
of their hopes. When it became known that not only Victor Emmanuel 
was not present nor even consulted upon the terms of the armistice nor of 
the peace, that Cavour, when urging an explanation from the Emperor, was 
coolly putdown with an irrelevant allusion to the weather, ‘II fait bien 
chaud,’ all doubt was removed, and the Italian cause was tradita,”’ 

Great agitation exists in Italy, especially in Tuscany, Modena, Parma, 
and the Roman States; the people there especially protesting against 
the provisions of the treaty which places them without reserve at the 
mercy of the Sovereigns who had abandoned them. Buoncompagni, 
Ricasoli, Ridolfi, Salvagnoli, and other members of the Tuscan Govern- 
ment issued an address, in which they say, “the news of events which 
interrupt the most brilliant hopes, causes a general and profound grief. 
The Government shares your sentiments. We must not, however, give 
way to discouragement. Tuscany will not, in spite of its will or of its 
rights, be replaced under either the yoke or the influence of Austria.” 

The Tuscan Council of State, consisting of the most eminent men in 
the Grand Duchy, unanimously voted on the 12th the union of Tus- 
cany with the new kingdom of Northern Italy, under the sovereignty of 
the House of Savoy. 

“1, That the Government ought to urge in the strongest possible manner 
on the Emperor of the French, and to use its influence with the other great 
Powers, that in settling the destiny of this part of Italy regard should be 
had to the free manifestation of its legitimate wishes. 2. That with a view 
to a legal manifestation of these wishes, at a fitting time, by an assembly of 
the representatives of the country, the electoral law of 1848 should be put 
in operation, and the formation of electoral lists ordered. 3. That an 


| proceeded into an adjoining room where he received the Prince. 


address should be presented to King Victor Emmanuel, requesting him to | 


retain the Protectorate of Tuscany, notwithstanding the conclusion of the 


peace, and until the definitive organization of the country shall have taken | 


place.” 

The Paris correspondent of the Morning Post, a person of semi-official 
confidences, says that “ orders have been given to some French ships to 
protect French subjects and property in Tuscany, in case of need. It has 
never been intended to support, by the arms of France, the return of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany.” 1t is also stated by this writer and Le Nord 
that a body of French troops, probably 40,000 men, will remain in Italy 
until the reorganisation of the country, according to the tenor of the 
peace of Villafranca. 

The Opinione of Turin states that a protest is being signed in the 
Duchy of Modena against the separation of that country from Piedmont. 
The same paper states that Marquis Pepoli, of Bologna, (one of the 
leaders of the liberal party,) had a conference with the Emperor of the 
French on the 16th at an early hour, 

The following address to Victor Emmanuel is circulated throughout 
the kingdom, and has already received numerous signatures— 

“ Sire—The deep sense of disappointment, the profound consternation 
which was produced throughout the country by the unforeseen announce- 
ment of a peace so different from what it had a right to expect, has been 
somewhat mitigated by the universal conviction that that peace was not 
your work, and that the name of the First Soldier of Italian Independence 
still remains pure, glorious, and uncontaminated, 

** The national question is not solved; it has lost none of its importance : 
it has entered a new phase, — with the greatest difficulty and supreme 
danger. But that King and that people who have been able to hold their 
own in a ten years’ struggle, and who have everywhere known how to 
conquer, where deceit and fate were powerless against valour, will also be 
able to surmount the obstacles which the future has in store. A stroke of 
the pen cannot annul the dictates of twenty-six millions of hearts. 


| to their severa 











Napoleon. The two Emperors remained for a moment alone in the middle 
of the road and exchanged a few words. They then advanced side by side 
towards Villafranca, the Cent Gardes giving the precedence to the body 
guard of Austria, who led the way, but the Guides passing before the hulans, 
At Villafranca, the house of M. Carlo Morelli, situated in the principal street 
of the town, had been prepared to receive the two Sovereigns. When the 
Sovereigns were about to enter the house the Guards Noble were ranged on 
the right in the vestibule, and the Cent Gardes on the left. The Emperor 
Francis Joseph insisted on the Emperor Napoleon entering first. The 
Emperor invited Francis Joseph to breakfast; but the latter begged to be 
excused, as he had breakfasted before setting out. ‘The two Emperors then 
entered the sitting-room alone. Their Majesties sat down at opposite sides 
of the table. The Emperor Napoleon laid on the table a few cigarettes in 
an envelope, and offered one to the young Sovereign, who declined it. 
During the conversation the Emperor Napoleon, as if mechanically, picked 
to _— some of the flowers placed in a vase before him. In Austrian 
military circles, says one letter writer, it is stated that Louis Napoleon 
showed certain documents to the Emperor of Austria which removed any 
doubt he might have felt about the necessity for sacrificing Lombardy, 
‘The one document,’ said my informant, ‘ was a Prusso-Anglo-Russian 
— project, which was based on the cession of Venetia as well as Lom- 

ardy, and the other was a despatch, in which Prussia expressed her resolve 
nag bw draw her sword in defence of any part of the Austrian possessions 
in Italy.’ ”’ 

Prince Napoleon at Verona.—* A most amusing scene took place at the 
Imperial dinner on the 11th. As the Emperor sat twirling his blonde 
moustache a tremendous tinkling of horse-bells was heard in the court-yard, 
and a four-horse chaise rattled in. The officer of the day hastily left the 
table, and returned to inform his Majesty that Prince Napoleon had arrived, 
As there were at dinner near the Emperor two of his brother's two cousins, 
the Grand Dukes of Tuscany and Modena, you can fancy the consternation 
that was depicted on every face. The morsels on their way remained in 
suspense on the forks. The Emperor rose, and putting aside his a 

few 

minutes after he returned, the dinner was hastily concluded, and the guests 

made a general rush down the back-stairs. The Grand Dukes sent for their 

swords and —— left in the room where Prince Napoleon sat, and escaped 

homes as quickly as they could. A shell bursting in the 

Imperial head-quarters could not have created so much confusion. ‘ Plon- 

plon’ remained several hours in Verona, and went late in the evening home 
to his camp and quarters.’’—Letter from Verona. 


Tur Queen is still at Osborne; whence she takes short sea excursions 
in her yacht. The Prince Consort has been once to Portsmouth and 
once to Alverbank, and on both occasions her Majesty and her children 
brought him back in the Fairy. The Queen has ridden out, and the 
Duchess of Kent, a guest at Osborne, has walked in the grounds. 

Prince Alfred arrived at Osborne on Thursday. The Prince of Ho- 
henlohe Langenburg is a guest at Osborne. 





Che Metropolis. 

At a meeting in Guildhall on Thursday, the Lord Mayor in the chair, 
it was resolved to form a volunteer rifle corps, to be called the London 
Rifle Brigade. Besides the Lord Mayor, Sir Charles Napier, Lord 
Elcho, Alderman Allen, Alderman Carter, Sir F. Doyle, took part in 
the proceedings. The meeting recommended Alderman Carter as colonel. 
About 130/. were subscribed. 

The Horticultural Society is still engaged in negotiating with the 
Exhibition Commissioners respecting the tenure of the land at Kensing- 
ton Gore, which it is proposed to convert into a garden. The terms om 


| which the Commissioners will lease it are not satisfactory to the Society. 


“But if the nation is ready, if all the living strength of the country is | 


je ae for the heaviest sacrifices, it is necessary that they should not be | 


eprived of that wise and powerful direction which your Majesty and your 
Ministry have hitherto given to popular enthusiasm. 

* All can understand, O Sire, what must be your sufferings. Italy, whose 
cry of anguish reached your heart, now understands the irresistible elo- 
quence of your silence. 

** May you be blessed—may all be blessed who fought by your side for the 
holiest of causes. If Italy weeps now, her independence and her liberty 
are worthy the shedding of blood as well as tears. 

**So long as you, Sire, shall be the champion of Italian regeneration, 
short will be our despondency, and, relying on herself alone, the country 
will feel equal to achieve a happier fate.” 

en Count Cavour resigned, Count Arese, an old friend and partisan 
of Napoleon, was instructed to form a Ministry. He failed. M. Rat- 
tazzi was next called in. He, it appears, has succeeded, The Ministry 
is composed as follows :— 

** Signor La Marmora is Minister of War, and also President of the 
Council ; General Dabormida, Minister for Foreign Affairs; Signor Rat- 
tazzi, Minister of the Interior; Signor Egtana, Minister of Finance ; Mar- 
quis Monticelli, Minister of Public Works; and Signor Miglietti, Minister 
of Justice. The post of Minister for Public Instruction is still vacant.’’ 

The King of Sardinia has requested the new Cabinet to follow as 
closely as possible the policy of Count Cavour in internal affairs. The 
Lombards will cre long be called upon to elect deputies for the united 
Parliament. 

_ Meeting of the Emperors.—Letters from Villafranca, Valleggio, and 
Vienna give details of the meeting of the two Emperors on the 11th. 

** The meeting of the two Sovereigns was fixed for nine o'clock. Ata 
quarter of an hour before, Napoleon LII. arrived at the spot, and he came 
before the time in order that he might go on for a short distance to meet 
the Emperor of Austria. Francis Joseph soon made his appearance, and 
seeing that his late adversary had courteously come to receive him, urged 
forward his horse. When the two parties had come near, the escorts stopped 
short, and the Emperors advanced into the centre of the unoccupied space. 
The escort of the Emperor Napoleon was composed of Marshal Vaillant, 

eral Martimprey, General Fleury, the officers of the Imperial household 
and of his staff, and of a squadron of the Cent Gardes and one of the Guides, 
all in their splendid full dress uniforms. 
horse which he has used since the commencement of the campaign. He 
wore the undress uniform of a general of division, with the kepi. The Em- 
of Austria also wore an undress cap, and blue uniform frock coat, and 

was followed by his staff, a 
and a squadron of hulans. 


' of the whole scheme. 


His Majesty rode the fine bay | 


uadron of his body guard, composed of nobles, | 
n the two Sovereigns meeting in the mid- | 


space they courteously saluted and shook hands. The Emperor of Austria | 


appeared pleased with the cordial welcome aud open manner of the Emperor | and find it unbearable at times. 





The clause objected to contains a right of reéntry at the end of five 
years should the Society pay interest on the money borrowed from the 
Commissioners. 

A Ladies’ Association for the Diffusion of Sanitary Knowledge has re- 
cently been formed, and on Thursday the first pecs | meeting was held, 
Lord Shaftesbury in the chair. The meeting was addressed by the 
chairman, Mr, Monckton Milnes, Mr. Cowper, and the Reverend Charles 
Kingsley. 

The Protestant Alliance held its eighth annual meeting on Tuesday ; 
the Earl of Shaftesbury in the chair. The report was full of lamen- 
tations respecting concessions to Popery,—especially the grant of the 
rank of officer to Roman Catholic chaplains. The finance report showed 
an income of 965/. and an expenditure of 8187, 








A banquet was given to Mr. Charles Kean in St. James's Hall on 
Wednesday. It was very successful. The Duke of Newcastle was the 
chairman, and among the company were Lord Exmouth, Lord John 
Manners, Sir John Burgoyne, Mr. W. E. Gladstone, and Mr. Thackeray, 
The Duke of Newcastle made a very hearty speech in recognition of the 
many good qualities of Mr. Kean as a man and a lover of art, and 
recalled to the recollection of other Etonians the time when Mr. Kean 
pulled stroke in a crew of six, four of whom were in the room. Mr, 
Kean made an appropriate answer to the cordial compliments of the 
Colonial Secretary. 

The “ People’s Palace” at Muswell Hill is rapidly approaching ma- 
turity. The design is an extensive one, and includes a large circular 
winter-garden of 200 feet internal diameter, with a lofty dome. Roomy 
refreshment courts extend in each direction, and on the north side is @ 
Concert Koom or Theatre, calculated to contain 10,000 people, while 
corridors judiciously placed will render crushes impossible. The gro 
will be laid out with the utmost care and in different styles, so that the 
Dutch, early English, French, and Italian methods, may be compared. 
On Saturday last an inaugural gathering took place on the spot. Lord 
Brougham presided, and in an address to the meeting spoke very highly 
The cost is to be borne by a Company possessing 
a capital of half a million in 2/7, shares, and 250,000/, in debentures. 


Thomas Rook, a dust contractor, was summoned before the Worship Street 
magistrate for accumulating filth on his premises at Bethnal Green. Th 
medical officer of the district proved that there were heaps of animal and 
vegetable matter in a state of decomposition in a yard surrounded with 
houses. The following dialogue occurred. : , 

William Stevens—‘' I live within twenty yards of the spot in question, 
The pestilential odour extends sixty 
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yards; when being removed and carted away it is worse. I have lived 


there eight years.”” Rook—‘ And I have lived there, close to it, for above 

twenty years. Why, the place is cleaner than your house, and sweeter.” 

George Ward—‘‘I live close by the spot; it is frightful. A gentleman is 

so ill from the smell that he can’t come, although he promised. I would 

rather smell a dead body continually than this nuisance.” Rook—‘‘ It’s all 
nonsense. Why, I sleep over it every night—lived there twenty years— 
had six children born there—all well and hearty.’”” Thomas Knapstein— 

“T manage to exist close by; am very ill, and under a doctor ; eat no 

breakfast, no dinner, no nothing.” Rook—‘‘ And I eat at all times, and 
plenty of it. How long have you been there ?’’ Knapstein—‘ A month. 

am a tenant of yours, but shall be dead before a fortnight.””Rook—‘‘ Oh, 
then I shall give you notice to quit. (To the magistrate).—I should like 

‘ou, sir, tocome and see my yard—beautiful, sir, all whitewashed.” Mr. 

ammill—‘ I would rather not. I have heard quite enough to satisfy me 
without going near it.”” Rook—‘*‘I’ll remove it as fast I ean, sir; but 
farmers are very busy now, and very few barges are in at Puddle Dock. 
It only smells when it is stirred.” Mr. Hammill—‘*I grant the ap- 
lication for an order prohibiting any more refuse being shot there, and all 
now there must be removed within fourteen days.’” Rook—‘4Very well. I'll 
do my best ; at any rate I'll not shoot any more there at present.” 

Three men made an attempt to rob the house of a lead merchant in Shoe 
Lane. They knocked at the door, asked for some one who did not live 
there, and then rushing upon the servant, nearly strangled her. They 
anticipated that the servant would be alone, but two workmen were yet on 
the premises; and when these two attracted by screams ran down, the 
burglars made off. They were smartly pursued, and one was captured in the 
street. 

John Hall, an Irishman, charged Thomas Evans, another Irishman, with 
an assault. ‘The case came on in the Thames Police Cowt. Both lived 
in a court in Ratcliff Highway. Hiall’s story is illustrative of the manners 
of the Irish in London. ‘ Yesterday evening I was at Mr. Smith’s public- 
house in Brook Street, where my missus and Jack Hall there had a row, 
and he struck herand cutaway. He came back again, and I asked him why 
he beat my missus, on which, your honour, he knocked me down and bit my 
eyebrow. I culled out ‘ Don’t ate me, don’t ate me Jack,’ and after he had 
torn half my eyebrow off he let me get up, and knocked me down again, 
and began ating me again.’”” Mr. Yardley—‘‘ Eating you; what did he 
do?”’ Hall—‘ He bit my eyebrow off, and when I got up he had it in his 
mouth.”’ Mr. Yardley committed the prisoner for trial. 

The Westminster Magistrate has fined Captain Baird, Ensign Herbert 
Osborne, and Mr. Hope Johnson, for attempting to rescue a man from 
custody at Cremorne, using foul language and assaulting a waiter. 

Lord Dillon summoned the toll-collector of the Battersea New Road Gate, 
Wandsworth Road, under the impression that the man had unlawfully 
charged Lady Dillon 6d. toll. He failed, however, to make out his case. 
There is, it appears, a way by which the toll can be evaded, but luckily, said 
the collector, ‘few can find it out.” 


During the storm on Monday evening a fire suddenly broke out in the 
the Anchor Dining Rooms, Cheapside. In the upper partof the house 
were thirteen men and women, preparing for the work of the next day. 
Finding the house on fire they strove to run down the stairs, but the flames 
barred that road. Next they tried the roof, but the smoke nearly stifled 
them. Happily an escape arrived in time, and Conductor Low, at the ex- 
pense of some injuries to himself, rescued the whole. The house was burnt 
down, but the fire brigade arrested the further progress of the flames. 

A series of heavy storms of thunder, rain, and hail have happened this 
week. The heat has been excessive. Great damage has been done by hail, 
floods, and lightning. At Windsor the glass in the windows of the ben 
facing west, was destroyed. ‘the Town Hall, St. George’s Chapel, the 
Cloisters have also suffered a loss of glass. The hailstones were so large 
that after the storm they lay in piles of ice in the streets and were eager! 
bought by the confectioners and fishmongers. Storms have raged with 
nearly equal violence all over the country. 


Provincial. 


Mr. Cobden’s constituents have made arrangements to celebrate his re- 
turn on a large scale. Mr. Cobden has intimated that he can attend on 
the 27th; but the day is still left open. 

A new general Hospital and Dispensary in Bridge Street, Manchester, 
was opened on Wednesday, at a cost of 10007, It was stated that an 
increase of 500/. in the annual subscriptions would be necessary, making 
a total of 10007. per year for keeping the institution in efficient working 
order. The institution contains thirty beds. 

An action for assault, tried on Tuesday at Oxford before Mr. Justice Byles, 
possesses some interest, as showing the virulence of feeling existing be- 
tween High and Low Churchmen. The plaintitf, J. C. Pettitt, sued the 
Reverend C. T. Teartley, to recover damages for an assault. He was a 
factor of Birmingham travelling for himself. At Tenbury he went to see 
the church. Service was just being finished, and, according to his own 
account, he was simply standing in the nave when the sexton roughly 
ordered him out, and assisted by Mr. Heartley and some others, afterwards 
turned him out with great violence, and ill-treated him very severely. 
Mr. Heartley and his subordinates state that Pettitt had been guilty of very 
irreverent conduct in the church, had called it a synagogue of Satan, and 
had himself taken the offensive. ‘The jury, however, returned a verdict for 
the plaintiff, with 127. damages. 

At the Winchester Assizes, Henry Benjamin Haynes, a soldier, was 
found guilty and sentenced to death for murdering an unfortunate girl at 
Aldershot. The man did not intend to kill this particular girl, but he 
admitted that he intended to kill another girl who had done him some 
wrong. The remarkable feature in the case was that Haynes was tortured 
with remorseful regrets. He had seduced a girl in America and deserted 
her, and the memory of his baseness made him miserable. 

At Northampton, two men, Ingram and Watts, were indicted for setting 
fire toa straw stack. It appeared that Ingram acted at the instigation of 
Watts, and that when a reward was offered, Watts turned informer. ‘The 
Judge sentenced Ingram to twelve months’ imprisonment, and Watts to 
twelve years’ penal servitude. 

At York, John Riley was found guilty of having murdered his wife at 
Hull, and was sentenced to be hanged. Riley had frequently quarrelled 
with his wife. On one occasion she quitted him and gained a living as a 
sempstress, and unfortunate. Riley tracked her, lived with her again, and 
having beat her, she caused him to be put in prison. Finally he cut her 
throat, and failed in an attempt to hang himself. 

At Winchester, Charles Gardner was tried for the manslaughter of a boy, 
Robert Smith, who died of injuries received during the process of landing 
the crew and passengers of the Eastern Monarch destroyed by fire at Spit- 

head. An attempt was made to show that the fire was caused by the care- 


lessness of the prisoner, who had charge of the gun-room and magazine ; 
but the evidence wholly failed to connect him with the disaster, and the 
Judge telling the Jury that they must not guess at a man’s guilt, counsel 
withdrew the indictment and Gardner was acquitted. 

Gardner was next tried and acquitted on the charge of using a lighted un- 
covered candle in the gun-room, ‘and thus doing an act tending to cause the 
loss of the ship. 

Unfounded jealousy has led to a double crime at Jarrow, near South 
Shields. One John Wilthew, about daybreak on Tuesday morning, cut the 
throat of his wife, and afterwards, with less effect, his own. The poor 
woman, holding the wound, ran to her brother-in-law. Medical assistance 
was rendered, but she soon died. Wilthew did not inflict a fatal wound on 
himself. 

Stephenson, a seaman, was sentenced to be flogged for mutinous conduct. 
He was punished on board his ship, the Cesar, then in Keyham dockyard. 
The punishment was inflicted in the presence of 200 shipwrights, and these 
men, when the culprit cried out, hissed and yelled, and threatened to attack 
the Marines called to quash the disturbance. The Marines, however, pre- 
vailed, and three rioters were arrested. 


Railway accidents have been rare of late. On Tuesday, however, the 
driver of a passenger-train started from the Dudley station of the Oxford and 
Wolverhampton line before a goods train had cleared the crossing on toa 
siding. A collision ensued and several persons were severely cut and bruised. 

Mr, Wilcox, a farmer at Godney, near Glastonbury, has been killed by a 
bull. Supposing from the animal's noise that he wanted water, Mr. Wilcox 
earried some into the building where the beast was confined, and there was 
gored to death, 


IRELAND. | 


The Lord Lieutenant received on Wednesday addresses of welcome 
from Trinity College, the Royal Hibernian Society, and the Royal 
Dublin Society. In the course of his reply to the deputation from 
Trinity College, Lord Carlisle said— 

“It would be singularly unjust if the proceedings adopted of late years 
in your University to throw wider open its area of instruction, of 
emolument, of honour, to adapt its methods of tuition to the varying and 
expanding demands of an active and ardent era, and at the same time to 
foster with undiminished reverence the studies and models which have been 
sanctioned by the collective judgment and universal experience of mankind 
as the types of excellence, did not secure for your time-honoured institutions 
the credit alike due to wise conservatism and enlightened progress.” 


The Kinsale Magistrates have found the Antrim Artillery 50/. for da- 
mages done in the late riot at Kinsale. The officers have paid it under 

rotest. Lord Massareene has gone to Kinsale to investigate the case, and 
1e states in a letter read by Lord Ripon in the House of Peers that inquiry 
will show that the Antrim men were assailed by the mob in the execution 
of a premeditated design. 


An agrarian outrage has just occurred in King’s County. A band of 
ruffians invaded the house of one Duffy, care-taker on a farm from which 
two brothers have been recently evicted. They shot him with a gun, and 
beat him with bludgeons, and when his little daughter, throwing herself on 
him, implored them to have mercy, they beat her fiercely also. 

** General’’ James Hacket, a noted Belfast Ribandman, has been arrested, 
and is to be tried for his share in the Phoenix Club conspiracy. 


SCOTLAND. 
The Prince of Wales arrived at Holyrood on the 15th. He has gone 
to Edinburgh to pursue his studics in history ; and, during his stay, the 
Scotsman informs us, he will be under the tuition of Dr. Schmitz, rector 
of the Edinburgh High School. 





Fareign aut Colonial. 


SFraurt.—The news of peace did not produce an agreeabie feeling 
among the politicians and workmen, but it has given great satisfaction to 
the trading classes. The Emperor returned to St. Cloud on the 17th— 
two days after the period mentioned a month ago by our Paris corre- 
spondent as the date of his return, There were no crowds to greet him. 
The Empress and Prince Imperial figured in the scene of weleome. The 
child was dressed in the uniform of the Imperial Guard, and held a 
crown of laurel in his hand, ready to present to his father. At noon he 
heard mass and received his relatives and high state functionaries. 

On the 19th, he received the great bodies of the State at St. Cloud, 
and heard from M. Troplong, Count de Morny, and M. Baroche ad- 
dresses of welcome. Count de Morny spoke of his victories like all the 
others, but added a new point. 

‘But the noblest victory of all is the victory you have obtained over 
yourself. In the burst of triumph you have shown yourself a gencrous 
enemy, as well as a faithful and disinterested ally; surrounded by vic- 
torious and ardent warriors, you ry thought of sparing their precious 
blood; you have given true liberty to Italy, delivering her from despotism, 
and forbidding revolutionary proceedings; finally, with that wonderful 
tact which characterizes you, you have gone as far as the honour of France 
exacted, and not beyond her interests.” ; 

The Emperor replied to these felicitations by a defence of his conduct. 
‘“* Gentlemen—Finding myself again in the midst of you, who during my 
absence have shown so much devotion to the Empress and to my son, I feel 
first of all the desire to thank you, and then to explain to you the motives of 
my conduct. 

“When, after a successful campaign of two months, the French and 
Sardinian armies pitched their camp before the walls of Verona, the struggle 
was evidently on the point of undergoing a change in a military as well as 
in a political point of view. Iwas fatally obliged to attack in front an 
enemy intrenched behind great fortresses, protected against any diversion 
on his flanks by the neutrality of the territories which surrounded him; and 
in commencing the long and sterile war of sieges I found in presence of me 
Europe in arms, ready either to dispute our success or to aggravate our 
reverses, 

‘* Nevertheless, the difficulty of the enterprise would neither have shaken 
my resolution nor stopped the enthusiasm of my army had not the means 
been out of proportion with the results to be expected. It was necessary to 
resolve boldly to break through the barriers raised by neutral territories, 
and then to accept the struggle on the Rhine as well as on the Adige. It 
came to this: to accept everywhere the support of revolution. More 
precious blood must have been shed, and enough has been shed already ; in 








a word, to succeed it was necessary to stake what no Sovereign ought to 
stake, unless the independence of his country is in danger. 
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“If, then, I stopped short, it was not from weariness or exhaustion, 
nor from abandonment of the noble cause I wished to serve, but because a 
louder voice spoke within my heart—* the interests of France.’ 

‘* Do you imagine it cost me nothing to put a break upon the ardour of 
my soldiers, who, excited by victory, wished to advance ? 

‘¢ Do you suppose that it cost me nothing publicly in the face of Europe 
to curtail from my programme the territory which extends from the Mincio 
to the Adriatic ? i 

* Do you imagine that it cost me nothing to behold noble illusions de- 
stroyed in honest hearts, patriotic hopes extinguished ? 

«To serve Italian independence I waged war against the grain of Eu- 

rope. As soon as the destinies of my country were imperilled I concluded 
wace, 
""G And ean it now be said that our efforts and sacrifices are a pure loss ? 
No. As I said in my farewell address to my soldiers, we have a right 
to be proud of this short campaign, In four combats and two battles a 
powerful army, inferior to none in organization and bravery, has been de- 
teated. The King of Piedmont, once styled the Guardian of the?Alps, has 
seen his country delivered from invasion, and the frontier line of his 
States extended from the Ticino to the Mincio. The idea of Italian nation- 
ality is admitted by its warmest opponents. All the Sovereigns of the 
italian peninsula understand at last the imperious necessity of salutary 
reforms, 

“* Thus, after having given a new proof of the military power of France, 
the peace which I have just concluded will be fruitful of happy results ; 
the future will reveal them daily more and more for the happiness of 
Italy, the influence of France, the quiet of Europe.” 

It is stated pretty generally that there is to be a Conference at Zurich 
between the representatives of France, Austria, and Sardinia, but no Con- 
gress. It is to open in about a fortnight. France will be represented 
by M. de Bourqueney, and Austria by Count Colloredo. When all is 
arranged and settled the result is to be communicated to the Courts of 
Europe. 

Germany.—Before he quitted Italy the Emperor of Austria issued an 
aldress to the army, and when he arrived in Vienna he published one to 
his people, 

— * To the Army. 

a Supported on my good right, I entered on the struggle for the sanctity 
of treaties, relying on the enthusiasm of my people, on the valour of my 
army, and on the natural allies of Austria, I have found my people ready 
to make every sacrifice. Sanguinary combats have again shown to the 
world the heroism of my brave army and its contempt of death. Fighting 
against an enemy superior in numbers, after thousands of officers and 
soldiers sealed with their blood their fidelity to duty, it remains firm, cou- 
rageous, and unflinching, and waits with joy for the continuance of the 
struggle. Without allies I only yield to the unfortunate circumstances of 
policy, in presence of which my paramount duty was not to uselessly shed 
the blood of my soldiers, and impose fresh sacrifices on my people. I con- 
cluded peace on the basis of the line of the Mincio, I heartily thank my 
army; it has again showa that I can place absolute reliance on it for any 
future combats. Francis Josreru. 

** Verona, 12th.” 

** To my People. 

‘*When all concessions that were allowable, and compatible with the 
dignity of the crown and the honour and welfare of the country, have been 
exhausted, and when all attempts at a pacific arrangement have miscarried, 
there is no room for choice, and what cannot be avoided becomes a duty. 

‘* This duty placed me under the stern necessity of demanding from my 
people new and painful sacrifices, in order to place in a state of defence their 
most sacred interests. My faithful people have responded to my appeal ; 
they have pressed forward unanimously in defence of the throne, and they 
have made the sacrifices of every kind demanded by circumstances with an 
eagerness which merits my gratitude—which augments, if possible, the 
profound affection which I feel for them—and which was adapted to inspire 
the assurance that the just cause in defence of which my brave armies went 
forth with enthusiasm to the contest would be victorious. 

** Unhappily the result has not corresponded with the general effort, and 
the fortune of war has not been favourable to us. 

** The valiant army of Austria has in this instance again given proofs of 
its tried heroism and its incomparable perseverance so brilliant that it has 
commanded the admiration of all, even of its enemies. I experience a 
legitimate pride in being the chief of such an army, and the country ought 
to feel indebted to it for having maintained vigorously, in all its purity, the 
honour of the Austrian flag. 

“It isnot less perfectly established that our enemies, in spite of the 
greatest efforts, in spite of the superior forces, which they had for a long 
period been preparing for the conflict, have been able, even by making the 
greatest sacrifices, to obtain only advantages, nota decisive victory ; wnile 
the Austrian army, still animated by the same ardour, and full of the same 
courage, maintained a position, the possession of which left perhaps a 
possibility of recovering from the enemy all the advantages that he had 
gained. But for this purpose it would have been necessary to make new 
sacrifices, which certainly would not have been less bloody than those 
which have been made already, and which have deeply afflicted my heart. 

‘* Under these conditions it was my duty as a sovereign to take into serious 
consideration the propositions of peace which had been made to me. The 
consequences of this continuance of the war would have been so much the 
heavier, because I should have beeu obliged to demand from the faithful 
people of my dominions new sacrifices of blood and of money much more 
considerable even than those which had been made up to that time. And, 
notwithstanding, success would have remained doubtful, since I have been 
so bitterly deceived in my well-founded hopes that this contest not having 
been entered into for the defence of the rights of Austria only, I should not 
be left alone in it. 

** In spite of the ardent sympathy worthy of acknowledgment which the 
justice dew cause has inspired, for the most part, in the governments 
and peoples of Germany, our natural allies, most ancient allies, have obsti- 
nately refused to recognize the great importance of the grand question of 
the day, Consequently Austria would have been obliged all alone to face the 
events which were being prepared for, and which every day might have 
rendered more grave. 

“* The honour of Austria coming intact out of this war, thanks to the he- 
roic efforts of her valiant army, I have resolved, yielding to political con- 
siderations, to make a sacrifice for the reéstablishment of peace, and to 
accept the preliminaries which ought to lead to its conclusion; for I have 
acquired the convietion that I should obtain in any event conditions less un- 
favourable in coming to a direct understanding with the Emperor of the 
French, without the blending of any third party whatsoever, than in causing 
to participate in the negotiations the three great Powers which have taken 
no part in the struggle. Unhappily I have been unable to escape the sepa- 
ration from the rest of the empire of the greater part of Lomeli. On the 
other hand it must be agreeable to my heart to see the blessings of peace 
assured afresh to my beloved people, and these blessings are doubly precious 
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to me, because they will give me the necessary leisure for bestowing hence- 
forth without distraction all my attention and solicitude on the fruitful task 
that I propose to accomplish—that is to say, to found in a durable maaner 
the internal well-being and the external power of Austria by the happy de- 
velopment of her moral and material forces, and by ameliorations conform- 
able to the spirit of the time in legislation and administration, As in these 
days of serious trials and sacrifices my people have shown themselves faith- 
ful to my person, so now by the confidence with which they respond to me 
they will aid in accomplishing works of peace and in attaining the realiza- 
tion of my benevolent intentions. 

** As chief of the army, I have already expressed to it, in a special order 
of the day, my acknow ledgments of its bravery. Today I renew the expres- 
sion of these sentiments. While I speak to my people I thank those of their 
children who have fought for God, their Emperor, and their country. 1 
thank them for the heroism of which they have given proof, and I’shall 
always remember with grief those of our brave companions in arms who 
have not, alas! returned from the combat. 

(Signed) 

** Laxenbourg, 15th July, 1859." 

Austria and Prussia have withdrawn the proposals they had before the 
German Diet. The Prince Regent of Prussia has issued an Order of the 
Day to the army explaining the change in their prospects. 

*“At the moment when war broke out between the two neighbouring 
great Powers 1 had ordered the army to be placed in readiness for war, in 
order to maintain that position of power which belongs to Prussia. The 
change which threatened us then is over. While you were still marehing 
to occupy positions I had ordered for you, the belligerent Powers suddenly 
concluded peace. Your advance had shown our firm resolution to maintain 
our frontiers and those of Germany inviolate, whatever might be the 
destinies of war. You have shown the readiness I had expected from you, 
and have maintained in general a dignity worthy of the name of Prussia. 
You have made many personal sacrifices, and I express to you my full 
satisfaction.” 

The Prussian Gazette has published a leading article in defence of the 
attitude taken by Prussia during the last few months, and endeavours to 
prove that its policy has prevented an universal war. The article lays 
the chicf stress upon the fact that a real and substantial basis for joining 
in the war was wanting. 

** Prussia can draw her sword for German and Prussian interests, but not 
for maintaining or reéstablishing a state of affairs in Italy which Austria 
herself has recognized as not maintainable; nor for sustaining isolated 
articles of the treaties of 1815." . . . . “The proposals for mediation made 
by Prussia were far more favourable than the preliminaries of peace which 
have now been agreed upon.” . ... The article concludes :—** Prussia 
has no occasion to be dissatisfied with the unexpected turn matters 
have taken. While discontinuing her military measures she awaits the 
further development of affairs with calmness.” 

General Ficld-Marshal Wrangel has been relieved from the command 
in chief of the army which was to have been concentrated on the Rhine. 
Matters, therefore, have returned to a peace footing. 

At the opening of the Bavarian Chambers, on Wednesday, the King 
said he had summoned them to fulfil a federal duty, but the peace has 
lessened the want of money. 

A despatch from Lord John Russell to Lord Bloomfield, our Minister at 
Berlin, appeared early in the week, retranslated from a German version. 
The actual despatch has been promised, but not yet produced, and we, 
therefore, give the Anglo-German version. 

* Foreign Office, 22d June, 1859. 

**My Lord—Her Majesty’s Government sees with great concern an indi- 
cation manifesting itself in Germany to take part in the war which has 
broken out between France and Sardinia on one side and Austria on the 
other. It depends chiefly upon the moderate and sagacious behaviour of 
Prussia whether the present war is to remeiz confined to Ltaly, or extend 
to German territory, 2nd perhaps to other parts of Europe. 

“The Emperor Napoleon has declared that it is not his wish to attack 
Germany. It is hoped and believed that the Prince Regent of Prussia will 
not take part in an attack upon France, But it has been maintained that 
Germany is, if not directly, at least indirectly, threatened; that if she did 
not take part in a war on the Io, she would soon have to defend herself on 
the Rhine ; that the Austrian fortresses on the Mincio and the Adige were 
in reality the bulwarks of Germany against France. There is much loose 
and unproved assertion in this statement 

‘The war between Austria and Sardinia has undoubtedly, perhaps 

inevitably, sprung from the state of things in Italy. Since 1816 Austria 
has exercised 4 supremacy in facto over the Italian States: in the course of 
the last few years Sardinia has favoured and fostered the passions of the 
Italians for independence. When Lord A. Loftus demanded from Count 
Buol a pledge that Austria would in no case order her army to cross her 
frontier in Italy without having previously come to an understanding with 
France, the reply was, ‘No, I cannot give you that assurance, for it would 
be a surrender of our sovereign power. Weshall not intervene in any State 
unless our aid is asked for, and in that case it will be granted, and the 
knowledge that it will be granted, is the best preservative of order.” Con- 
sequently Austria was not prepared to give up the claim to a right of 
intervention, in case she was appealed to for the latter, and Sardinia, on 
the other hand, would not give up the pretension to represent the sorrows 
and aspirations of Italy; but inasmuch as the King of Sardinia was not 
able to carry through such a dispute with his own force, he has demanded 
the assistance of the Emperor of the French, and it has been granted to 
him. 
**T do not speak here of the immediate cause of the war; on this point 
my predecessor has already very completely developed her Majesty’s views. 
But from the statement just made, it is evident that the fundamental origin 
of the war is to be sought for in the diametrically opposite pretensions put 
up by Austria and Sardinia. This war has broken out without any re- 
ference to Germany. ‘The assertion that France, when successful on the 
Po and the Brenta, will prove to be an aggressive pelicy on the Rhine, is a 
perfectly arbitrary assertion. The momentous question of involving the 
continent in war Should not be decided on the ground of vague yy wy 
and exaggerated apprehensions, Nor is it a tenable statement that the 
fortresses on the Mincio and on the Adige are bulwarks of Germany. It 
must be borne in mind that the fortresses of Peschiera, Verona, and Mantua 
do not full within the ancient limits of Germany, that, on the contrary, the 
whole territory from Verona to the Adriatic, in the year 1792, formed part of 
a weak, unwarlike, and decaying Italian State. 

“The utmost that can be said is, that while many Germans look upon 
these fortresses as a bulwark of Germany, many Italians look upon them as 
a menace to Italy, ‘The treaty of peace must decide about their future 
fate. 

“The reasons adduced in favour of a war on the part of the German 
States thus being insufficient, very strongly resist so precipitate a course. 
The Prince Regent of Prussia will in his wisdom weigh the impolicy of ex- 
posing his country to be considered the champion of the mal-administration 
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of Italy. It cannot be necessary for the safety of Berlin and Magdeburg 
that the Government in Milan and Bologna should be bad. But in the eyes 
of the Italians, Prussia, should she appear in arms by the side of Austria, 
would be considered as a defender of everything Austria has committed and 


*¢ There is still another consideration of the utmost importance. Hitherto 
the war has produced but little excitement in France. As soon as the 
question of superiority in the field shall have been decided, the two bellige- 
rent Powers will probably be strongly inclined to put a stop to this exhaust- 
ing war. But should France, by a German attack, be called upon to defend 
her own frontiers, it is impossible to foretel to what pitch the passions of 
international hatred might not be inflamed, and for what space of time the 
continent of Europe might not have to suffer the desolations of war. 

“You are already sufficiently informed of her Majesty’s resolve, supported 
by the unanimous feeling of her people, to observe a strict neutrality. Her 

ajesty has kept this country free from all and every obligation which 
might interfere with her freedom of action. Her Majesty’s Government 
entertains the hope that Prussia will adopt a course as nearly similar as the 
circumstances of Germany will permit. Possibly the time is very near when 
the voice of mediating friendly Powers will be able to make itself suecessfully 
heard, and when representations in favour of peace will no longer be with- 
out effect. 

* Pray read this despatch to Baron Schleinitz, and leave a copy with 
him. Iam, &c., JoHN RUSSELL. 

** To Lord Bloomfield.” 

Ra {pg.-—Some light has been thrown upon the mutiny of the so- 
called Swiss at Naples, which deprives it of all political colour. It isa 
genuine military mutiny. The conventions for recruiting in Switzerland 





have expired from time to time for the various regiments—the last on 
the 15th of June. Nevertheless the soldiers still served under the badge 
of their country and preserved their privileges. The Government, how- | 
ever, determined to take away their colours and impose a new oath. To | 
this the men demurred, and hence the outbreak and bloodshed. They | 
resisted a violation of engagements. The greater part of the regiments, 

in spite of the suppression of the mutiny, refused to serve, and as many | 
as 2600 were shipped off for France. The Swiss in St. Elms, it is said, 
refused to give up the place. Fears were felt lest those in Sicily should 
revolt. Some 20,000 Neapolitan soldiers were brought into Naples, and 
se omar were made to send 8000 to Sicily. Much mystery still 

gs about these transactions, 

SHwitserlant.—a telegram from Berne, 16th July, says that “ the 
Federal Council has charged Major Latour with an extraordinary mission 
to Naples. He will repair to his destination vid Marseilles to meet the 
so-called Swiss, who have been dismissed in consequence of the recent 
disturbances. Ie will order them to state to what nation they belong, 
and has received positive instructions to put an end, if possible, to a state 
of things which is so painful to his country, and to render a return to 
their native land possible to those who may desire again to become sub- 
jects of Switzerland.” 

@uited Staters.—The Bremen arrived at Cowes yesterday with the 
mails from New York to the 9th July. 

A despatch from Washington says that an important State paper as to 
the position of the United States upon the question of neutral rights has 
been completed, and was despatched to all our Ministers in Europe by 
the Persia, on Wednesday. 

* The present manifesto lays down broad er which will govern us 
in the maintenance of our rights as neutrals, and there is every reason to 
believe that the positions now assumed will be adopted by all the great 
nations of Europe. The principal points are, of course, with reference to a 
limitation of articles which shall be deemed contraband of war. The United 
States hold that nothing should de emur2ced in this list but the direct and 
immediate munitions of warfare, such as powder, muskets, Cannc?; lead, 
and saltpetre, &. Coal, which is the very foundation of manufacturing 
and commercial transactions, is declared by the United States not to be 
contraband of war, and any attempt to construe it otherwise will be viewed 
as an encroachment upon our commerce. So, also, are breadstuffs not con- 
pep of war. The broad doctrine is also reiterated that a free flag covers 
the cargo.”’ 

It was fondly hoped that the promulgation of the despatch would lead 
to a large order for coals, but the peace will have disappointed that hope. 





Phisrellanvans. 


The Secretary for War has issued a new circular on Volunteer Corps. 
It embodies, in the main, those concessions which have from time to 
time been stated to Parliament—the grant of 25 per cent of Enficld | 
Rifles, of targets, of permission to officers of Volunteer Corps to study 
musketry in the school at Hythe and so on. The circular strongly re- 
commends the formation of artillery corps for service on the coast and in 
our rivers, and promises guns, ammunition, and instruction. Earthworks 
thrown up by volunteers will be supplied with guns, Full details are 
embodied in a memorandum annexed to the circular, and bothare easy 
of access to the public. [On one point we differ from the Government. 
Mr. Sidney Herbert discourages the formation of rifle corps in cases 
where no practice ground can be obtained. This is unwise. Too me | 
trustworthy men cannot be accustomed ta the use of arms. Drill, | 
simple vviiations, the management of the rifle, and much knowledge of 
firing, may be obtained with blank cartridge. Should a practice ground 
be given to a corps thus taught it would rapidly become efficient because | 
it would have a good ground-work to goupon. We trust, therefore, that | 
Mz, Herbert will revise his decision. ] 

Mr. Rarey has, on the recommendation of a Committee appointed by 
the Commander-in-Chief, been engaged to give instruction to the officers, 
riding-masters, and rough-riders of our cavalry dépdts in the art of sub- 
duing the horse. The Committee say, “ it would be advisable that Mr. 
Rarey should be employed to teach the system to certain members of 
each regiment; for, though the system may be explained by words or in 
writing, there is also required to carry it into execution a great degree 
of firmness and resolution, temper and patience, and a manipulation that 
requires to be seen by, and taught to, most men to render it successful.” 


For his historical picture of ‘‘ Les Enfants d’Edouard,” exhibited in 
L’Exposition des Beaux Arts in the {Department of the North, our 
man, Mr. John Cross, has received the gold medal—grande 
médaille de supériorité. Physical indisposition prevented Mr. Cross 
from contributing to the walls of our National Academy this year, but 








an indisposition of another kind may operate to exclude him as well as 


others from producing works of high historical art for a people who do 
not at present seem able to appreciate them. If there is “‘ no demand for 
historical pictures” it is not only for want of lofty halls in our houses : 
itis for want of ing in the national mind just now. 


We have strong grounds for thinking that an important correspondence 
has taken place between our Foreign Office and Mr. Daniel Z taaen 
and that this gentleman has finally obtained from the Government a 
distinct reply respecting the Government's intentions on the subject of 
the Suez Canal.—Daily News, 





The Queen of Portugal died on the 16th, from the effects of a sore throat. 
It seems almost but yesterday since this youthful and handsome sovereign 
was in England, paying a visit to Queen Victoria, prior to her departure 
for Lisbon, where her affianced husband awaited her arrival. She was a 
Saxon princess, born July 15, 1837, and on the day preceding that of her 
death entered upon her 23d year. 

General Charles Murray, Earl Cathcart, died on Saturday at St. 
Leonards, He was a veteran soldicr and the brother of Sir George 
Cathcart, killed at Inkerman, Lord Cathcart served in Holland and Spain, 
and at Waterloo. After the peace he held several distinguished commands 
at home. His son Lord Greenock succeeds to the title and estates. 

_ Mr. Henry Grattan, the last surviving son of the Henry Grattan, died on 
Saturday at his house in Wicklow. 

_Count Nugent, the last surviving officer of the old Irish Brigade, has just 
died at his country seat in the Department of the Seine et Oise, in the 
eighty-sixth year of his age, He was a prefect during the reign of Charles 
X., and refused to take the oath of allegiance at the accession of Louis 
Philippe. 

The Ami de la Religion states that the Abbé Baujet, tutor to the children 
of the King of Sardinia, has just been drowned while bathing in the park 
of St. Salva. 

Dr. Henry Northall, acting British Vice-Consul at Gloucester, U.S., 
committed suicide on Sunday by hanging. 

Prince Alfred has returned from his travels as amidshipman. He arrived 
at Dover on Wednesday night, and set out the next day for Osborne. 

The King of Sardinia, on the 16th, granted an audience to Prince 
Ottajano, sent by the King of Naples on a special mission. 

Prince Paul Esterhazy, charged by the Emperor of Austria with a special 
mission, is shortly expected in Paris, 

Prince Richard de Metternich is expected to be the new Austrian Am- 
bassador at the Court of the Tuileries, 

Another member of the Russian royal family is expected at Torquay— 
the Grand Duchess Maria Nicolaeyna, sister to the Emperor of Russia. 

Queen Maria Christina, accompanied by the Duke de Rianzares, arrived 
at Marseilles on the 14th instant, on board the Spanish corvette Vasco 
Nunez from Italy. 





Writers in the journals are urging the Government to adopt the sword 
bayonet of the Zouaves in our Infantry Regiments. It is undoubtedly a 
formidable weapon, but before the old instrument is given up it would be 
well to have proof of the efliciency of the new one somewhat better than that 
supplied by the highly coloured reports from the French camp. 

The Victoria Rifles were inspected on Wednesday, by General Douglas 
by the order of the Commander-in-Chief. They mustered 240 strong, and 
are said to have shown a creditable proficiency. The Duke of Wellington 
commanded them. 


The Moniteur has published the official returns of the receipts of the 
taxes and indirect revenue for the first six months of the present year, 
which amounted to 533,473,000 franes, being a decrease of 6,404,000 francs 
as compared with the corresponding period of 1858, and an increase of 
7,256,000 franes on that of 1857. 

The railway from Trebizond to Erzeroum is commenced. The Russians 
are surveying a line which is to connect the Black Sea with the Caspian, and 
will pass through Poti, Tiflis, and Bakou. The construction of these roads 
will establish a rapid communication between the fertile provinces of the 
Caucasus on the one hand, and Asia Minor and Persia on the other, 





The National Guard of Turin haye opened a subscription for a medal to be 
offered to Count Cavour. 

The family of M. Kossuth were to have set out to join him in Italy on 
Saturday. The news of the peace stopped their preparations, and they 
learned that M. Kossuth himself was “‘ safe”? in Switzerland. 

A gentleman of this town (says the Bridgwater Mercury) has received a 
letter from M. Simonyi, who recently quitted England for Italy with Louis 
Kossuth, as aide-de camp to the ex-Governor of Hungary. M. Simonyi, in 
common with his compatriots, strongly denounces the manner in which 
Kossuth and the Hungarians have been befooled to serve the purposes of the 
French Emperor. 

The council of the University College at their session, on Saturday last, 
made their first award of a Jews Commemoration Scholarship. Mr. 
Nathaniel Nathan was reported by the Faculty of Arts and Laws to be the 
student of one year’s standing most distinguished for good conduct and gene- 
ral proficiency; the scholarship was accordingly conferred on him. 


The Shah of Persia has this year made a long journey through his do- 
minions. It appears that on this occasion, contrary to the usual custom, the 
inhabitants of the provinces through which he passed had not to complain 
of contributions levied on them by the Royal suite. The journey was in- 
teresting, inasmuch as the Persian provinces are stocked with game. One 
day the Shah stopped to hunt the deer in the province of Kezah, which is 
celebrated for that game, but in hunting the deer the Royal party roused a 
herd of wild boars, and his Imperial Majesty was forced to ascend a tree for 
safety.—Letter from Ti ie 


A submarine telegraph has been successfully laid between Cromer in Nor- 
folk and the coast of Denmark. Heligoland is placed, by this line, in 
direct communication with London. 

Lord Stanley has given 500/. to the Library at King’s Lynn. Some 
years ago he gave 1000/, to the same institution. 

A Te Deum was sung on Sunday morning in most of the Roman Catholic 
places of worship in the Metropolis, at the conclusion of high mass, in 
thanksgiving for the restoration of peace. 

Eight ladies of the Westport branch of the Order of Mercy left Baggot 
Street Convent, Dublin, on the Ist July, for Sydney, there to found a con- 
yent, schools, &c., in connexion with their order. 

Sir Morton Peto, Bart., has presented the town of Lowestoft with a very 
ey es glass window, to be placed in the west end of the new 
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A Paris correspondent of the Indépendance re says he is assured that 
one of the last things uttered in the now celebrated interview at Villafranca 
was a promise ma by the Emperor of Austria to pass some days next 
winter at the Tuileries. The writer adds that it is rumoured that the English 
Ministry is already demanding how long the French troops are to remaim in 
Italy. 

Prince Lucien Bonaparte is at present sojourning among the hills at Stan- 
hope and St. John’s, in Weardale, translating the Song of Solomon into the 
dialect of the county of Durham. He will proceed hence to Craven with a 
view of translating the book into the Yorkshire dialect, 

The annual dinner at the Trinity House, which took place on Wednesday, 
was deprived of the presence of the Master of the Corporation, the Prince 
Consort. The Court being at Osborne he could not attend, 

The deaths in the Metropolis rose last week to 1400, or 300 above the 
average rate of mortality at this season. Deaths from diarrhea have in- 
ereased from 132 to 264, of these 245 occurred to infants. Four persons 
died from extreme heat, 

The royal mail steamship Paramatta, running between Southampton and 
Panama, went ashore on the 30th, on a reef some fifty miles from St. Tho- 
mas’s. Assistance was soon rendered by her sister ships at St. Thomas’s, 
and her crew, passengers, mails, and cargo were saved, 





The published return of pictures purchased for the National Gallery 
for the last twelve months includes—A portrait of Jeanne d’Archel, by 
Antonij Moro; whilst, at Sir C. Eastlake’s suggestion, those from the 
Continent consisted of a half-length portrait of a Brescian nobleman, by 





Moretto; a small picture of St. Francis, by Filipino Ifippi; a picture of 


St. Dominick, ascribed to Marco Zoppo; the upper portion of an altar- 
piece, representing a Pleta; the “ Dead Christ,” with other figures, by 
Marco Palmezzano ; a bust portrait of a lady, by Battista Zelotti; ‘The 
Madonna adoring the Sleeping Child,” by Marco Basaiti; ‘“‘ The Madonna 
and Child,” by Cima da Conegliano; “ A Pleta,” by Carlo Crivelli. In 
his general remarks the President observes that the deficiency which had 
previously existed of specimens of early Italian masters—a deficiency 
pointed out by the Committee of the House of Commons in 1853—has 
been in a great degree supplied. 
the Italian or Northern schools, of the great masters, and of the maturer 
periods of art, will be at once more difficult and more costly ; and this is 
another reason for not reducing the means at the disposal of the trustees. 
Miss Clarke’s bequest of a picture of a blind man led by a girl, painted 
by J. L. Dyckmans, was placed in the gallery in March last; and another, 
given by the late Mr. J. Kenyon, called “ Geraldine” (a half-length 
figure), by W. Boxall, A..A., will be hung up at the South Kensington 
Museum. Several of the pictures now in Trafalgar-square will, for a 
time, be located at Kensington, till the alterations proposed to be made 
in the present National Gallery, on the removal of the Royal Academy, 
can be carried out, so that sufficient space will be gained to hang the 
pictures in Trafalgar-square without undue crowding. A total of 553,766 
persons visited Trafalgar-square last year, and 238,377 the pictures in 
Marlborough-house, now remoyed to Kensington. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturday Mornrna, 


The House of Commons sat late again last night making progress with 
the estimates in Committee of Supply and with the Budget in Com 
mittee of Ways and Means. Early in the evening several questions were 
put. Mr. Horsman asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the French or Austrian Governments had communicated to the 

sritish Cabinet the conditions of the peace concluded at Villafranca, and 
the mode in which it was proposed to give effect to them ; and whether 
the coéperation of England and the other neutral Powers had been in- 
vited for that purpose ? 

Lord Joun Russexx said that the communications which had passed 
were not in a state to be laid upon the table. Ou Thursday or Friday 
next he should be in a position to make a statement with regard to our 
foreign relations. 

In the House of Lords, the Marquis of Normanny called attention to 
a passage in the speech of the Emperor of the French, in which he said 
that all the sovereigns of Central Italy had seen the necessity of salutary 
reforms, and asked if the Government could give any information re- 
specting it, or could state whether any exception had been made in the 
restoration of the sovereigns of Central Italy. 

Earl Granxvit_e said he was not in a position at present to give any 
detailed information upon the subject. 

On the motion of the Duke of Newcast.e the North West Territories 
(British America) Bill was read a second time. The bill is intended to 
enable the Government to regulate the intercourse between the Indians 
and British traders. 

Several bills were advanced a stage and their lordships adjourned. 

The Government agreed to postpone the City Abolition Bill for an- 
other week. Surely the leading members of the Cabinet have by this 
time learned that the subject requires far more investigation, before they 
finally commit themselves to the scheme, than can be given in the few 
remaining wecks of the session ? 

The Moniteur of yesterday contained the following :— 

““The Emperor yesterday received the diplomatic corps. The Papal 
Nuncio, speaking in the name of the diplomatic corps, offered the Emperor 
his earnest and sincere congratulations on his happy return, and on his 
resolution to conclude peace.” The Emperor in re said :—** Europe was 
in general so unjust to me at the beginning of the war that I was happy to 
be enabled to conclude peace as soon as the honour and the interests of 
France were satisfied ; and to prove that it could never have been my in- 
tention to overturn Europe, and to provoke a general war. I hope today 
that all reasons for disunion will disappear, and that the peace will be of 
long duration. I thank the diplomatic corps for their congratulations.” 


Paris, Thursday Evening. 

It is not likely that the French Rentes will touch the high prices 
which prevailed before the Ist of last January: since that day 500 
millions have been added to the permanent loan, and the Bank of France 
has to issue this year 300 millions in Railroad Bonds under a Goyern- 
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ment guarantee ; the present price of these bonds is equivalent to Rentes 
at 58 ; no wonder then that capitalists prefer the former, At the present 
moment, also, there is no business of any kind; July is too hot for 
serious work; and the public are too uneasy to launch forth into specu- 
lations. Men who have the reputation of being well-informed frighten 
their less privileged friends by speaking confidently of a campaign on the 
Rhine ; and the entourage of the Emperor is not sparing in its abuse of 
England. It appears certain that the English Government is determined 
to have nothing to do with the peace arrangements, but wishes a fair 
trial to be given to the plans of the French Emperor. This latter per- 
sonage has recalled the different emissaries he had sent forth over the 
world to foster revolution ; and the two Emperors have agreed that their 
troops shall not be used to thwart the wishes of the Tuscans, Modenese 
and Parmesans. ; arg 

As a proof of the reception Napoleon expected to receive in Turin, I 
may mention that two French regiments were previously pushed forward 
to prevent unpleasant incidents. The speech to the Legislative Bodies 
is looked on here as the most candid confession of a great error ever made 
by Imperial mouth ; it is regretted that no hopes are held out that the 
error will not be repeated in another quarter, 

The Bombay mail arrived yesterday with advices to the 23d June. 
There is little of interest in the intelligence beyond the fact that the 
spirit of disaffection displayed by the European regiments enlisted to 
serve the Company continues, In short the whole body thrills with 
sympathy. It is remarkable, however, that the strongest form of the 
mutinous disease has again appeared in Bengal. 


MARKET. 
Srock Excnaner, Fripay AFrernoox, 

Ou Monday the Consol Market opened dull and heavy at the latest prices 
of Saturday, 95} 95%, and business has throughout the week been of a very 
trifling character, the tendency being generally downwards and the closing 
quotation of this afternoon slowing a decline of nearly } per cent. The 
Budget did not exercise any material influence on prices, but the statement 
with regard to Indian finance created heaviness, Polities as usual have had 
a certain effect upon the Market, and disappointed speculators are loud in 
their denouncements of the peace established at Villafraneca, and ever in- 
genious in discovering a bad motive in every act of the Emperor of the 
French. Stock Exchange politicians are about the least reliable of any, as 
with them more immediately, views are taken in accordance with the state 
of the Jook; thus a “ Bear”’ for the time most sincerely believes, or affects 
to believe, in invasion, whilst a ‘* Bull’’ professes to feel ashamed that any 
such notion should prevail ; but whichever side loses, something is sure to be 
found in the conduct of Louis Napoleon to account for it; the gainer on the 
other hand attributes his fortune to his own foresight. 

Business has been very quiet and no great excitement has occurred all 
the week. The Market closes dull this afternoon. Consols 944 95, and 
with a disposition to lower figures; Bank Stock, 221 223; Reduced and 
New, 95 95}; India Stock, 220 222. Money has been in increased demand 
out of doors,sand large amounts of bullion continue to be exported to the 
continent. Loans on Government securities have ranged about 1} per 
cent. 

There has been great inactivity and dulness in the Foreign Market, and 
or have in most cases receded from the late rise. Turkish’ Stocks have 
een particularly dull, and have fallen 3 per cent; the annual drawing of 
the Old Six per Cents took place in Paris on the 18th instant, which may, 
in some measure, account for the fall, as many persons had bought in antici- 
pation of having the good fortune to possess a drawn bond, the profit for 
100/, Stock being equal at the present Market value to nearly 21} per cent; 
Venezuela, 28 29, is dull, and Mexican, 183 183, about $ per cent flatter. 
Money continues abundant at 2} per cent. The following are the closing 
meg if the Stocks mostly dealt in:—Turkish Six per Cent, 7980; Ditto, 
Yew, 79 70; Grenada, 1718; Victor Emmanuel, 88 90; Sardinian, 86 88; 
Russian, 110 112; Austrian, 6 dis. to par; Belgian Four-and-a-half, 
98 100; Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cent, 89 91; Ditto, Three per Cent, 
68 70; Portuguese, 44 45. 

In the Railway Share Market business has been only partial, and a de- 
cline in the value of the principal lines will be noticed. The traflic returns 
are generally spesking good, but prices are just now chietly influenced b 
the state of the English Market. Midland has receded 1 per cent, 103} 104, 
and London and North-Western, 1} per cent, 945 95; Caledonian, 82} 83; 
London and South-Western, 945 90) ; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 95} 953, 

ut lower; Blackwall, 65 67; Brighton, 111 113; Great 

Western, 60 60}; North Staffordshire, 4 3% dis. ; Great Northern, 102 104; 
Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 32 3°, 

The Foreign Market is dull and prices all lower, but with little business 
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| doing. Lombardo-Venetian Shares are quite 1 per cent lower, 1} 1g prem. 
for the New and 13 2! for the Old; Namur and Liege, 73.8; Paris and 
Lyons, 34 345; Northern of France, 36} 37; Luxembourg, 63 62 ; Sambre 





and Meuse, 66). The decline on the Paris Bourse assists in keeping prices 
low ov this side, There has been a good deal of business doing in Joint 
Stock Banks this weck, and a considerable fluctuation has daily taken place, 
Bank of London after being about 3 per cent lower, closes 48 49; London 
and Joint Stock Shares declined 3 per cent when it was known the dividend 
would be only 12$ per cent, the quotation is now better, 30 31; Bank of 
Egypt, 20 21 - and Ottoman Bank, 18 18} about 4 per Cent worse ; Stocks 
and Shares are all extremely heavy at the close today. 


Gsrful Arts, Fashions, Urabe, Xr. 
iged summer season that has been expericneed by the dealers’ 
in textile fabrics is now fast drawing to a termination,—and arrange- 
ments for the autumn are engrossing the attention of those buyers in the 
wholesale houses, who are not out of town upon their holidays. In 
some of the warehouses we have observed deliveries of French merinos 
have already been made, and as a rule “the stocks have been taken.” 
Ina few weeks’ time it will be our province to draw attention to the 
various novelties, and to the different arrangements that are about to be 
made for the winter. 
Accounts from France inform us that business occupations are about to 
be resumed again with much vigour, although a great many hands are 
absorbed in agricultural occupations. : 
Silk still maintains its price, but an advance of this article at this 
season is not attended by such material consequences as in the beginning 
of a year, when a greater amount of fabrics is manufactured of silk, in 
order to be available for summer wear; the place of which is taken by 


Tue prolo 


wool in winter. 


—_—_——— 
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How the botanical treasures at Kew serve our commercial needs occa- | Simpson's apparatus is by far the simplest : it consists of an ornamental 
sionally, reccives just now an apt illustration in the fine specimen of that | vase, within the sides of which is a mixture of charcoal and wool, so as 
most wonderful of all vegetable productions the lace or lattice leaf plant | to make it non-conductive of heat. This vessel contains the freezing 
of Madagascar, which is to be seen in hothouse No. 6, in Kew Gardens. | powder, which is properly measured in proportions and mixed with water. 
Many millions of leaves have been made and mounted into wreaths, gar- | ‘Tho material to be frozen is contained in another vessel, and when all is 
lands, chaplets, and coronals in Clerkenwell alone by the artificial florists contained in the vase, the handle is turned quickly for a few minutes 
who have adopted it asa pattern; and it is now being largely exported | from side to side, and in about ten minutes you have a well-frozen cream. 
to all our Colonies by the manufacturers, who have named it the skeleton | The cost of each freezing is about sixpence. 
eaf. The wine-iceing machine, also invented by Mr. Simpson, is an 
l —_-—__—_ — adaptation of the same principles of the freezing powders, aided with 
the revolving movement. Three or four bottles, or only one, may be 
iced at the same time. All these machines are so portable they may be 
placed and used on the sideboard or even ina sick room; indeed they 


PARIS FASHIONS, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Coquetry is in nowise disposed to sacrifice any of its rights during the ¢ 

gushed which have 8 a climax almost unheard of in these | 8 eatin ang-enegen than otherwise. 
temperate regions. It is absolutely impossible to have recourse to any- Tlow often have we been told, with a sort of reproach upon our do- 
thing but the lightest fabrics, so necessity, mother of invention, has | mestic cuisine, that we must go to France to drink good coffee. Now 
come to the rescue with a beautiful substance called grénadine gauze, | We need do nothing of the kind. Mr. Loysel s hydrostatic percolator, 
which is so aérial in texture, that it reminds one of the impalpable gar- which obtained the prize medal at the Paris Exhibition, is manufactured 
ments mentioned by the ancient poets. Although the grénadine is so | mM England, and to be purchased at a very moderate price, at most of the 
thin, yet it is designed en soie brochée; sometimes the pattern only good lronmongers, and at the café in Regent Street, where it is always 
consists of a square, indicated by a single thread, and in the square is | operation. We have seen all kinds of apparatus for making coffee, 
placed a spot of two colours, or two shades of the same colour. The | some blow up and scald you at the moment when you particularly wish 
grounding is always white, and the skirts are full and flounced—a bouillon to be tranquil ; others you may fill with coffee and hot water, but it 
between each flounce. A full bodice, 4 la vierge, is completed by a | never comes out again in any available form, and most of these ma- 
little fichu of the same material, which is crossed in front and pointed at | chines are so liable to disorder that making the coffee is a work of no 
the back. All round it are two flounces, and the ends disappear in the | small annoyance and difficulty. ‘i he Loy sel_percolator is decidedly the 
waist-ribbon, which is very wide, cither plain or plaid. Mousseline de | most easily managed, and makes excellent coffee without any waste. It 
soie cannot compete with this new material, and embossed and woven has been now pay A tested in the large public establishments for 
goods are preferred to anything that can be printed. refreshment, and in the clubs, besides many private houses, and we can 

There is some change in morning dresses, as piqué is too heavy this 


recommend it from our own actual experience. It is by no means ex- 
sultry weather. Unbleached foulard de I’ Inde makes a charming casaque | pensive, costing from 10s, 6d. to sums varying with the size requis d. 
for déshabille ; it is also employed in a new costume, consisting of a full Much trouble may be saved by using the Beer-tap Wrench and 
and long skirt plaited in at the waist, and a Zouave jacket, loose-fitting, Mallet, one of the implements made by Evans and Son. ‘The mallet has a 
without sleeves. Under the jacket is worn a full chemise, in French | small metal plug at one end, of a proper size and length, so as just to fit 
cambric or muslin, reaching high up to the throat, with balloon sleeves | the cork and drive it in far enough before inserting the tap. The 
closed at the wrist. ‘This toilette is rendered elegant if the jacket is | handle of the mallet fits into a sort of cap that is placed on the tap 
braided and the chemise ornamented with insertion and finished by very | when the barrel is empty and the tap is to be withdrawn ; the handle 
narrow lace at the throat. The same kind of dresses are made in un- | forms a lever by which the tap is then easily turned and loosened. 
bleached batiste, a stuff which washes admirably, and is consequently Lund’s “ Lever Corkscrew” is used with handles like a pair of 
much used for children. When turned to this juvenile account, coloured | nippers. The end of one is made to fit the neck of the bottle, while 
braids are used for embroidering. This is a distinction which ought to | the other has a hook which fits into the screw handle, so that by com- 
be observed. pressing the handles the cork is elevated. ‘This useful little tool enables 
White dresses, the only real things for summer, keep their ground; | us to uncork without any exertion, and puts out of the question the possi- 
they admit of no novelty except in the way of trimming. Muslin and | bility of wounding the hands or the femoral artery, by pulling the neck 
tarlaton skirts are generally covered with small flounces, and several | of the bottle off. 
fashionable ladies have appeared of an evening with their flounces in Hurst's “ Arabian Cement” resists the action of water hot or cold. It 
rows of threes, and between each set were frills of pink, blue, or green | js applied by making a paste of the powder with water and covering 
taffetas, so full that they looked like plaited ruches. Similar frills were | the edges to be joined. It will join china and glass, wood, ivory, marble, 
arranged at the top of the sleeves, to look like epaulets, and the whole | ge, It is strong and very readily made. 
was completed by a very wide taffetas sash, the ends of which were 
flounced. The band part of a sash was never worn so narrow as at BIRTHS. 
present, but the ends are graduated until at the bottom they are extremely On the 15th of July, at Cambridge, the Wife of Francis B. Newman, Esq., of a 
wide, The dress we have just described would do for a ball if it were a. oa fh. eaiees tinea, a nn Gaet @ ‘ - 
‘ r ‘ : . n the " , Green Street, Park Lane, the Wife of George Petre, at 
mand of fale and gauze cpl Sbtitted for tafetas, A full berth | ora to ts Lenton at asver, ofa daushter =  On=S Te’ 
> > . n the »a yre, Lady Gordon Cumming, of a son. 
The handsomest things for out-door wear are made of gros de Tours Oa the ima, at Wistieden, the wie of Professor Creasy, ot a son, 
* 7 Beek, 2 oe ~hite ar The yn the 18th, at Waterloo Crescent, Dover, Lady Gooch, of ason. 
or of taffetas, pay Ce of = ” oe — and yoo ~ On the 18th, at 35, Rutland Gate, the Countess of Munster, of a son. 
prevailing shape is the Talma, with a ruche one colour over another a On the 18th, at 42, Belgrave Square, Lady Octavia Shaw Stewart, of a daughter. 
round, making a framework. Chesnut, blue, and gray gros de Tours On the 19th, at Holly Hill, Wanstead, the Wife of Edward B, Hale Lewin, Esq., 
are very distinguished, but they catch the dirt and show the dust, | of ason. 
Black, so fashionable as an accessoire, is not used for dresses this season stasis tila te ti nin ag eg ‘die 
by les femmes comme il faut. Downward stripes, checks, and spots | y.iiin Baumgartner: C.B.. Second’ Battalion Sixteenth ‘Regiment, to. Helen 
called mignonnettes, are all the rage. . These patterns are even finding | youngest daughter of the late Ross Thompson of Greenwood Park, county Down, 
their way on the bonnets, and for this purpose the pattern of the dress | Esq. 3 ‘ 2 
is reproduced in white crépe. However, ladies who pique themselves On the 12th, at Hanover Chapel, Peckham, Rev. George Edward Appia, Pastor 
n al a Be A ith every dre of the ome oe Pignerol, Piedmont, to Helen, daughter of the late Henry 
on their good taste, always have a new bonnet to go with every dress, | st urge, Esq.,ot Bewdley, Worcestershire. 
excepting for negligée, when they wear white straw. On the Ith, at Broxbourne Church, William Palmer Hale, Esq., of the Middle 
LEonrIe vp’ AUNET, Temple, barrister-at-law, eldest son of the Venerable the Archdeacon of London, 
to Mary, younger daughterjof the late Rear-AdmiralDouat Henchy O’Brien, of Yew, 
Hlouse, Hoddesdon, Herts. 
ORNAMENTAL LEATHER-WORK. On the 19th, at St. Thomas’s Church, Orchard Street, Portman Square, the Rev. 
* . st » a » £2 Owen Luttrell Mansel, fourth son of Lieutenant-Colonel Mansel, C.B., to Louis 
Every domestic economist has prov ed the _truth many times of the Catherine, youngest daughter of the late Lord William Montagu. siasescmag 
old saying aed Nothing like leather >, its wearing qualities have made it On the 19th, at Lighthorne, Warwickshire, Bolton King, to Louisa, eldest 
important and useful for a great variety of furniture. But it was made | daughter of the late Rev. Charles and the Lady Charlotte Palmer. 
extremely ornamental as a wall decoration in times when tapestry and ; DEATHS. 
such-like hangings were necessary to keep out the draughts. This use of x... as Se. yy ee Se the a J 7a Excellency Captain 
leather, however, has long since declined, which is tobe regretted, for it | "(n'the ldth of July, at Devonshire Place House. London, Rear-Admiral Henry 
is capable of extraordinary richness and boldness of decoration, properties | Dundas Trotter, aged fifty-six. , ‘ i ° 
attained by stamping it into patterns in relief, and then gilding and On the Mth, at his residence in Winckley Square, Preston, John Addison, Esq., 
——. The old manufacture was principally confined to Spain; it pongo yo Ne id County Courts for the Fourth or North Lancashire 
as lately been revived in France, and though not in demand with us On the Toth, sat St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged seventy-six, General Earl Cathcart, 
et, are there not manufacturers such as Mr. George, or F. Leake and | G.C.B 
0., who can produce the finest leather hangings or chair-covers ? - — — 4 Lage i be Randolph Seaton Gordon, seventh son of 
: ‘ = : ae eo yon 1e of Marquis Huntley, aged two months. 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton has just had a room tn his fine old mansion On the 16th, of rapid decline, returning from Italy, at Pau Pyreneés, Honoria, 
of Knebworth decorated with leather by Mr. George. The expense of | the wife of H. H. Hungerford, Esq., of Dingley Park, Northamptonshire, youngest 
this kind of decoration is of course considerable, as the leather is obliged | daughter of Major and the late Lai y Louisa Forester, of St. James’s Place. 
to be horse-hide, and the surface is covered first with silver leaf before Phe nag —_—_ oa a of Robert Keate, Esq., late Sergeant-Surgeon 
the rich colours and transparent coats of varnish are applied. : On the 19th, suddenly, at Shorncliffe Camp, Brevet-Major Henry Reynolds, 
A cheaper application of leather is coming much into vogue now, in | Fifty-eighth Regiment, aged fifty-four. 
the shape of chair-backs made of thick morocco or roan leather, stamped ceeejren 
with devices, armorial bearings and crests, which are usually gilt. Upon | FROM THE LONDON GAZETTR, JULY 19. 
rich greens, crimsons, and purples, these gildings have a peculiarly good | sr en Annulled.—Witiam Dennis Suutt, High Street, Shoreditch, 
i AT. é i onmonger. 
effect, especially employed upon finely-carved oak and walnut fu niture. Bankrupts.—Wi11am Wiccixtox, Bourne End, Great Marlow, Buckingham- 
Hassocks and foot-stools made in this style have not only a very bright | shire, coal-merchant—Aprauam Harnis, Railway Place, Shoreditch, tobacconist— 
and ornamental appearance, but recommend themselves by their ever- | ae agg BR gl por —_ a Newrn, —- 
‘ “ st EE cxigy aaa Ss * eath, affordshire, milliner—Joun RE CasTLe, Morton-in-the-Marsh, 
lasting — The London workmen are at present at the head of this Gloucester, linen-draper—Tuomas Txompsox, Pocklington, Yorkshire, cabinet- 
manufacture ; and we hear that a set of foot-stools of the most elegant | maker—Rosert Procrek, Liverpool, corn-broker, 
design has lately been sent to the Tuileries for the Empress Eugénic. | 


























FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JULY 22. 
Bankrupts.—Ricuary Wescott, Reading, butcher—Antuony Hratu, Sheffield, 
NEW INVENTIONS, IMPROVEMENTS, {c. orang tery agg con, grocer, Liverpool—Wiu.t1am Owen Tucker, Lea 
e as re =~" ridge Road, Essex, builder—Rorert Tuomas Ricuarpson, Hull, grocer—Jomn 
Pi Lag Faget any omeus of ice ee and beverages, with Tuomas Wricut, Brighton, upholsterer—Laxciey Burrox, Melton Mowbray, 
ry little trouble and at a cost which is trifling, compared with the ne- | upholsterer—Grorcx Pearcy, Farnham, Surrey. builder—Wiu..iaM Carr, Livere 
cessary charges for such a luxury made by the confectioners, is an ad- | pool, coal-merchant—Joun Mxrsoy and Tuomas Breck INouam, St, Helen's, Lan- 


vantage that in this tremendous weather every one will be sensible of. cashire, glass-manufacturer. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BUDGET AND THE NATIONAL MEANS, 


Mr. GLapsToner’s Budget is the simplest on record; and for that 
very reason it seems to have been at first generally misunderstood. | 
People could not believe in anything Gladstonian, so complete 
without complexity. It was characterized by a great Journal, 
even while praising it, as akin to ‘an elaborate piece of rhe- 
torical engineering.” It is, nevertheless, the plainest possible | 
plain sailing. If Mr. Gladstone were as terse as he is eloquent, 
he might have put the whole of his plan, and the reasons for it, 
in some such terms as these. 

‘* You the nation have chosen to get into debt to the amount of | 
1,867,000/., in excess even of the income of 63,340,000/, you ure | 
giving me to pay it with. It must be paid off this year. I know | 
you to be naturally averse to new taxes, and honourably opposed 
to fresh debts. observe also that your own resources are 
largely on the increase, and that you can well afford to pay your 
debt at once. I accordingly request you to enable me to do so on 
the approaching day for collecting the next Income-tax. I would 
have you pay it onthe nail. I will have no driblets, Cash up, 
pay it down like a man, and have done with it. It will come to | 
4d. in the pound on all incomes above 150/. per annum; and 2y, | 
on all below it and above 100/. This is all I ask, and it will 
nearly set us straight. If you don’t like it, and dread a repetition 
of the dose, be less extravagant for the future, and diminish your 
expenditure. I impose no new tax: but as short credits and 
prompt payments are to be the order of the — I shall reduce | 
by six weeks the eighteen weeks’ credit with which I find 

altsters favoured above all mankind; this will bring in the 
small balance still requisite to complete the sum you owe.” 

Such, we believe, is in substance precisely what the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer means. How this mode of meeting a present | 
deficit can have been tortured as it has into a most ingenious de- 
vice for escaping from the dilemma into which his prophecies of 
1853 are supposed to have involved him, or what he has done, or 
what events have done, to liken him to ‘‘ King Canute,” passes 
our comprehension, He did not declare in 1853 that the tide of 
expenditure could not exceed the growth of the revenue. But in | 
anticipating that this growth would be such as under all ordinary 





| 

. } 

circumstances to cover our expenditure, and to complete the gra- | 
| 


dual extinction of the Income-tax next vear, he has been more 
than borne out by the event, as we shall presently show. : 

As regards the Income-tax we said at the time, (23d April 
1853,) when commenting on Mr. Gladstone’s masterly financial 
speech of that week— 

‘‘He admitted that it [the Income-tax] could not be retained as a per- 
manent item in our system of taxation; but that its proper use is a reserve 
for great occasions when the presence of overwhelming danger or the pros- 
pect of overbalancing advantage, induces those persons upon whom such a 
tax presses heavily, to bear the temporary infliction with patriotic re- 
signation. * * * * Should a renewal of the Income-tax be desirable at 
any future time, this speech of his will have helped to mould a public 
opinion of a very different tone, and one far more accurately informed than 
that which has hitherto prevailed in the function, limits, and general cha- 
racter of such a tax.”’ 

This was an abstract of the tone and gist of the remarkable 
speech by which Mr. Gladstone is now judged; and from the 
terms of which he is under no kind of necessity to escape. It is 
impossible that events can have more exactly presented the 
nodus for which he defended recourse to an Income-tax. 


His view of the contingent value of this talisman of the Exche- | tend to impede the operations of trade. 


uer, was fully endorsed by Mr. Disraeli last year; who said in 
the debate of 19th April— 


**Ts it not of the highest importance, I would ask, that the Sovereign of millions upon millions 
this country should, notwithstanding the immense revenue which is an- | dustry uninterrupted. 


nually raised to support the vast establishments of this country, be able, 
with the concurrence of her Parliament, to touch at any time, as it were by 
a spring, a source of revenue which in an hour of great emergency would 
yield 20,000,000/. or 25,000,000/. sterling.” 

It is the peculiar use of an assessment on incomes that a single 
sum for a single emergency can be raised, unlike other taxes, 
without deranging the basis of commercial dealings. It can, 
whilst any income-tax is running, also be collected without new 
trouble or additional machinery, and at very slight extra cost. 
It is for one of these single levies that Mr. Gladstone has, pro re 
nata, “‘ touched the spring.”” Recurrence at this crisis to it,—so 
far from having the remotest tendency to defeat the extinction of 
the Income-tax next year, as settled in 1853, or to increase its 
stated periodical amount, it is manifest that the levy of the extra 
fourpence, by leaving all other germs of revenue free, has a 
directly opposite effect. It in fact protects the fund from which 
taxes spring. It is, however, demonstrable that an extra in- 
direct tax on any consumable article tends to its greater adultera- 
tion. The moment this happens,—in addition to the extra price 
paid by the consumer for extra tax, which is paid on the genuine | 
part of the article sold him, and which finds its way into the Exche- | 
quer,—he is also made to pay extra on the adulterated part of the 
article, no stiver of which ever reaches the revenue. Whether 
therefore Mr. Gladstone, peradventure, foresees a sounder public 


- 


udgment on this vexed question, or whether he feels the proba- | 
ility of further emergencies, and has therefore limited himself, 
as he has greatly done, both in act and speech, to the require- 
ments of the current year—we approve his caution and respect his 
reticence. He has met a fiscal difficulty with an effectual mea- 
sure which forfeits no personal pledge and violates no fiscal prin- 
ciple: and he has done so, not only in the promptest and cheapest 


way, but under circumstances which we can briefly show divest 
the decisiveness of the operation of all hardships to the nation. 

The nation was never better able to bear its burdens: and 
though this is no reason for incurring them, it is a consolatory 
fact when we are under the necessity of bearing them. 

Discarding those clouds and fringes of figures which usually 
perplex statistics, here are some rather fuller evidences than Mr. 
Gladstone adduced of the almost plethoric prosperity to which 


| Free Trade has raised us. 


We will begin with the growth of our revenue during the last 
ten years, when the remission of the protective system first took 
effect, and that under a system which materially lowered the in- 
direct taxes of the country. The gross revenue of the United 
Kingdom has increased from 58,000,000/, in 1848 to 66,800,000/, 
in 1858, being an increase of 15.1 per cent. In the same period, 
Customs increased in the greater ratio of 18.7 per cent. The 
official value of our imports increased by 51.9, and of our exports 
by no less than 109.0 per cent; while the declared or real value 
of the latter increased by 98.1 per cent. The number of our 


| registered vessels in 1818 was 32,988, and last year it amounted 


| to 37,659, 


These are perfectly unanswerable proofs of the vast progress, 
not of a hotbed competitive trade, but of substantially productive 
commerce. No less remarkable are the following striking proofs 
of the steady growth of property as indicated by the Income-tax, 
irrespectively of the fluctuations of its amount, The real pro- 
perty on which the tax under Schedule A is assessed has increased 
from 1850 to 18568 by 16.7 per cent; while the profits of trades 


| aud professions (Schedule D) have increased by no less than 42.8 


per cent. These two schedules comprise nearly the whole of the 
assessible income and property, which, being 229,000,000/. in 
1850, now exceeds 275,000,000/.! The inclusion, however, in 
1853 of incomes between 100/, and 150/. per annum, in some 
degree, though not very materially, reduces this ratio of increase. 
The progress of welfare is fully corroborated by the decrease of 
crimes usually resulting from depression, but still more by the 


| diminution of pauperism. 


The demand for labour is greater, and the supply less, while 
Wages proportionately rise. 
Ve may therefore well afford to restore our Navy to its former 
eflicieney, and pay the extra fourpences without grumbling, 
| which we have chiefly incurred by not doing it in proper time. 


PROGRESS OF THE ITALIAN SETTLEMENT, 

Last week we refused to endorse the opinion that the peace of 
Villafranea was fatal to the objects of the war, to Italian inde- 
pendence, or to the interests of England; and already we have 
before us information enough to show that the Emperor Napoleon 
has obtained the master-key to the ultimate object of the war, 
that Italy has secured enough to establish her independence, and 
that the immediate purpose of England has been attained. Singu- 
larly enough, and counter to general experience, the facts themselves 
speak more strongly than the language of those who are most in- 
terested. The Emperor Napoleon might have told a better story 
than he did to the public bodies who welcomed his return to 
Paris ; Italy scarcely knows her own victory; and our Ministers 
have observed a moderation of language which emboldens their 
enemies and misleads their friends, 

The great objects of this country were, to defend even the out- 
posts of her own neutrality, to localize the war as much as pos- 
sible, and to prevent more especially such extensions as would 
Our readers will never 

suspect us of prostituting national interests, or even noble aspi- 
| rations, to trading purposes; but we do say that the welfare of 
— upon preserving the paths of in- 
We have gure! recognized the fact 
that it was the intention of the late Ministers to preserve 
neutrality. We apprehended that they failed principally be- 
cause, while they displayed an irritating mistrust of France, and 
an unexpected coolness towards the aspirations of Italy, they also 
betrayed a leaning towards Austria; and subsequently, in Par- 
liament, Lord Malmesbury openly joined that Power in his re- 
pugnance to a Congress, ‘‘ He could see no advantage, but, on 
the contrary, great disadvantage in this country having anything 
to do with a Congress. The things to be discussed were matters 
in which the people of this country had no immediate interest, 
and they had the example of former Congresses to warn them.” 
When he entered office faa John Russell used far more decisive 
language towards the German Governments. “The Emperor 
Napoleon,” he said, “has declared that it is not his wish to 
attack Germany.” ‘It is hoped and believed,” he pursued, 





| with a tone that implied a peremptory injunction, ‘that the 


Prince Regent of Prussia will not take part in an attack upon 
France; "’ and he pointed out that if Prussia should appear in 
arms by the side of Austria ‘‘she would be considered as a de- 
fender of everything that Austria has committed and omitted.” 


| 'Bhere is not the slightest doubt that this firm language materially 


contributed to strengthen a disposition which had been growing 
upon Prussia, to abstain from acting with Austria or with the 


| German friends of Austria, and to act with the neutral Powers. 


It is obvious that this change in the counsels of Prussia it was 
which cast despondency into the heart of the Austrian Emperor. 
Notwithstanding the sympathy which animates some Governments 
and peoples of Germany, says Francis Joseph, “‘ our natural allies, 
most ancient allies, have obstinately refused to recognize the great 
importance of the grand question of the day; ” consequently 
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“‘ Austria would have been obliged all alone to face the events | tone of his language, that the Emperor Francis Joseph it is who 


which were being p' ” for her, and the Emperor Francis 
Joseph promptly accepted the terms of peace offered him by the 
Emperor Napoleon, Upon those terms we shall have a word to 
say presently ; meanwhile let us note that by the conduct of the 
present Government the war has been prevented from extending 
as indubitably it would have extended had Prussia interfered ; 
we have been saved the outlay which would have been imposed 
upon us to maintain our military position, and the paths of 
commerce have remained without interruption. Are we not 
justified in saying that so far England has fully attained all her 
objects in immediate connexion with the late conflict ? 

ut more has been gained, and for the moment we will point to 
a single fact. The peace of Villafranca has annexed Lombardy to 
Italy, and made it a party to the free trade which prevails in 
Piedmont. Now the most obstinate maintainer of exclusive policy 
in commerce was Austria, and the transfer of Lombardy from the 
exclusive empire of Austria to the liberal dominion of Sardinia 
adds another province to the commerce of the world. We quote 
a peculiarly clear-sighted and sagacious writer, not prejudiced 
in favour of the peace,—the Paris correspondent of the Globe. 

* The cloth trade of Leeds, the abolition of prohibitory duties long kept 
up in Lombardy to favour Bohemian and Moravian looms, is of no small 
importance. Swiss industry in cottons, woven silk as well as linen, now 
will find a neighbour quite ready to interchange its superabundant grain 
for manufactures—the wines and spirits of Piedmont will find their old 
market, which of late years had been hermetically closed, reopen—and 
though Venice be politically withheld, a Customs’ union, embracing the 
whole of confederated Italy, cannot shut her port to such trade freedom as 
the Peninsula may claim.” 


has most especially desired to make these negotiations exclusive, 
concluded solely between the two Catholic Powers; and in the 
moment of defeat he thinks it politic to hold out to the other 
| provinces of Austria expectations that the Government will 
accord to them the means of “a happy development of their 
| moral and material forces, by ameliorations conformable to the 
| spirit of the time in legislation and administration.” 

Nor does it altogether depend upon the penitent generosity of 
the Emperor Francis Joseph. In endeavouring to work out the 
details of the convention with Austria, the Emperor Napoleon has, 
as we anticipated, found that it would not be easy to complete 
all the arrangements without the coneurrence of the other Eu- 
ropean powers, He has not proved himself a man to stickle at 
the dictate of self-love, or an unreasonable pride; and while 
avowiug his readiness to refer the settlement of Italy to an 
| European Congress, he has, it is credibly reported, exercised his 

newly-acquired influence over the Emperor Francis Joseph in 
procuring the assent of that reluctant potentate. Here then, 
again, we find that one of the main objects which guided the 
policy of Lord Palmerston’s administration is within reach, and 
the European Powers may still obey his injunction to “go into 
Congress.” fe see that the Foreign Secretary of the late 
Ministry has thrown doubts on the sincerity of his conduct a 
few months back by now opposing all action in Congress; but 
the practical question is what good cannot English statesmen 
do there, in restoring injured friendships, in strengthening peace, 


| in securing the promised guarantees of federated Italy, and in 


The Emperor Napoleon is right in saying that the sacrifices of | 


France have not been lost; but he describes his own success in 
terms of overdrawn moderation. 
one sense freed Italy ‘‘ from the Alps to the Adriatic,” but he has 
rendered Italy, as ‘ Italy,” 
Adriatic; he has given her the means of establishing her unity, 
he has supplied her with elements for rendering herself stronger 
than any external antagonist of her independent nationality, In 
short he has secured the means for attaining all the ultimate 
objects of the war. It has been made an object of great com- 
plaint that the fortresses of the Quadrilateral Position remain 
as parts of the Venetian territory to which topographically 
they belong; but it has already Bo pointed out by various 
writers, including the one whom we have just quoted, that since 
Venetia forms a part of the Italian Confederacy, subject to the 
laws of the Confederacy, the Government should, as a necessary 
consequence, be debarred from introducing alien troops into the 
federal territory, and should therefore be compelled to garrison the 

at fortresses with Italians. This fact makes all the difference 
in the world, To clear-sighted statesmen in this country, it was 
involved in the very first announcement of the idea of con- 
federation ; and the change may transform the fortresses from 
being what Lord John characterizes as ‘‘a menace to Italy,” 
into being Italian. Austria must hold those fortresses hence- 
forward on conditions harmonious with the loyalty of Italian 
= under a federal Italian Government, with independent 
talian forces in their rear, and in constant communication with 
the province. Need we say more ? 

And the same class of reasoning applies to the exclusive anti- 
Italian influences in every province of the Peninsula. 

Some of our contemporaries are still asserting that the Italians 
are lost in despair, gloom, rage, and every passion of weakness. 
This description is so exaggerated an account of the natural dis- 
rasa that it amounts to falsehood. Wherever King 

ictor Emmanuel has appeared he has been received with the 
loudest acclamations to hail his gallantry, his patriotism, and 
his “loyalty.” By degrees the Italians have been perceiving 
that so ‘ loyal” a chief—the word is repeated every hour, 
—cannot have been a party to any treachery. We find the in- 
telligent and independent Opinione of Turin carefully explaining 
the distinetion between disappointment in attaining at once the 
final — of Italian hope, and an irrational despondency where 
so much has actually been gained. And our anticipated expla- 
nation of Count Cavour’s resignation is confirmed. Having so 
thoroughly pledged himself to a scheme which cannot be imme- 
diately carried out, he nobly stands apart in order that he may not 
alarm his countrymen by an appearance of tergiversation, by 
even a semblance of retaining power for its own sake, when he 
cannot fulfil the expectations he raised. But instead of becoming 
an opponent of his king, or of the new régime, he lends it, as an 
independent statesman, the aid of his experience, his sagacity, his 
courage, and his fidelity. In other words, Italians, from Victor 
Emmanuel downwards, are learning to adapt their efforts to their 
new opportunity, instead of vainly deploring the opportunity 
which they expected, and which could not have led them to results 
more glorious than they may attain by this path narrower though 

But we are still prepared to insist that even greater oppor- 
tunities have been secured to other peoples besides Italy. In his 
= manifesto, which is a great European and historic con- 

ession, while endeavouring to dress up his own case as advan- 
tageously as possible, the Emperor Francis Joseph declares that 
the events which threatened Austria were too grave for him to 
face the responsibility of proceeding with the war; that if the 
war had proceeded ‘he should have obtained in any event con- 
ditions less favourable than he secured by a direct understanding 
with the Emperor of the French,” It is obvious from the whole 


independent from the Alps to the | 


reasserting the moral influence of England? That we ought to 
attend in Congress, and fulfil the duty imposed on us by these 


in | new opportunities, is, we think, eviden ton the face of the facts. 
It may be that he has not in | - 


THE CITY ABOLITION BILL. 
Iv the question at stake in the Bill to abolish the old corporation 
of London 4nd establish another in its place were nothing but the 
counting of hobnails at the Court of Exchequer, the pattern of 


| the Alderman’s robes, or the preservation of Gog and Magog in 








their allotted places, we might perhaps hesitate to make the 
measure the subject of any graye controversy or protest; but 
while we have already shown that far graver principles are in- 
volved we are now prepared to show that the Ministers of the 
Crown who have made themselves responsible for bringing for- 
ward this bill, have virtually given up their ground, and that 
they were really not informed as to the mischievous character of 
the proposal. 

It indeed it were a measure solely to abolish the banquets of the 
Mansion House or Guildhall, we shou/d protest. We cannot point 
to any single hall in which the Sovereign, the Peer, the Member 
of Parliament, the Bishop, the Judge, the General,—the repre- 
sentatives of administration and legislation, of military, hicrarchi- 
cal, and legal power, meet the municipal governor, the merchant, 
the banker, the tradesman, the clerk, or society itself, in social 
intercourse. London City affords the only table for this family 
meeting of the British nation; and we do say that a statesman 
who considered what he was about would refrain before he put his 
name to the back of a bill abolishing for ever those family 
meetings. 

But the bill proposes to abolish something else, which is also 
singular of itskind. We have already shown that it tends to de- 
stroy popular representation ; we will now show that it ex- 
tinguishes a representation which is not afforded in any other 
manner. Almost all our other municipal corporations have 
their bases in an arbitrarily fixed rental ; the fact being itself 
technically inconsistent with the basis of our old boroughs. In 
London City, the body politic consists of the aggregate of all 
the guilds, These guilds are the incorporated members of the 
several trades, the fishmongers, the cloth-merchants, wire-workers, 
tailors, grocers, stationers, vintners, the goldsmiths, and, in short the 
trades which represent the London Directory: the livery consists 
of the aggregate numbers of all those trades, in all ann of life, 
high and low, The mode of obtaining admission is to enter into 
an apprenticeship to the trade, become a master, and thus a member 
of the guild. Irregularities have crept into these qualifications, 
and the number of honorary members has undoubtedly been un- 
duly extended ; but our description applies to the general body of 
the City. The Corporation represents the trades in that part of 
London which forms the ancient centre of our metropolis. As 
the town has spread, as the number of traders has increased, and 
as wealth has augmented, members of these guilds have fixed 
their residences in many places included within the metropolitan 
postal circuit, of some twenty-four miles in diameter,—a province 
comprising nearly 450 square miles, with a population of more 
than three millions. Indeed, some of the members of the cor- 
poration reside at more distant places, such as Oxford, or Ipswich, 
or Brighton. The ‘ ratepayers” do not in any degree represent the 
trade of London, as these men represent it. Mr. Lawrence men- 
tioned to Sir George Cornewall Lewis, on Tuesday, a firm with which 
he is connected, and which collects ten thousand a = rent from 
certain important occupiers in London City, only three or four of 
those important tenants being on the rate books, though they are 
all members of the guilds, and are thus voters. London City, in 
fact, represents every rank of trade from the millionaire merchant 
or banker down to the working weaver or watchmaker. Now in 
the whole of the United Kingdom there is no other corporation 
which thus represents the national trade. It is this centrical and 
metropolitan embodiment of the commercial and industrial class 
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which has induced successive Sovereigns and legislators to recog- 

i irm, an hen j 
City, — from the right of sitting in the person of the Lord 
at the Privy Council d _an interregnum, to the checking by 
its Remembrancer of age nil which may menace the privileges 
or interests of the City. his last prerogative has been a grand 
check upon abuses of “ private” legislation, It has kept many a 
powerful. Minister, or clever official, in order. ‘Oh! don’t put 
in anything about the City, or we shall have the Remembrancer 
upon us!”—that has been the remark ; and well would it have 
been if all the municipal and trading interests of this country 
could have had their Kemembrancer watching the legislation of 
the two Houses under official inspiration. 


When we look to the bill, and hear the answers made by the | 
individual Ministers who have been questioned as to the reasons | 


why it was introduced at all, we make some singular discoveries, 
In the first place, the Ministers themselves appear to be only half 
informed. It is quite obvious that they do not know the whole of 
what they are doing, and we do not blame them for it; we only 
infer that they were not the authors of the measure which they 
have adopted. " Perhaps even its authors did not kuow all they 
were risking; while none but the authors were bound to know 
until they were taught by discussion ; and it is discussion which 
we challenge. On one point we believe ourselves perfectly safe ; 


Lord John Russell, Member for London City, will not give his | 


sanction to passing the measure as it is. But we go further and 


assert that the measure is without an object which any English | 


statesman can openly avow atthe present day. When Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis was pressed upon the point, he could only 
say, that the motive for this scheme of abolition was, that the Cor- 
poration isan anomaly, Does Lord Palmerston adopt as the prin- 
ciple of his Administration, that it is to enter into a crusade 
against anomalies? Why, in that case the knights of his Round 
Table may find a plentiful rout of such monsters to encounter. 


The House of Peers is an anomaly, with its recently-asserted | 


right to arrest the prerogative of the Crown in ereating life 
peerages ; the House of Commons, with its hat on, is an anomaly ; 


the Crown, with its prerogative, is a powerful anomaly ; the Ca- | 


binet—unnamed in our law—is an anomaly almost without 
parallel in the world until we have called forth its counterfeits 
in the Ministers of irresponsible Governments throughout our 
Colonies; nay, the Constitution itself is an anomaly ; and, to 
abolish something respectable, ancient, beneticial, only on the 

und that it is an anomaly, is a motive of legislation exceed- 
ingly like that systematic, » Aad revolutionism, which we have 
condemned in theoretical France, and wholly repudiated for prac- 
tical England. Indeed, Sir George Lewis only expressed the 
feeling of any Englishman, above all, of any English statesman, 
when he naively cried, rather late in the interview, something to 
this effect :—‘* Still, I do not see, after all, why London should not 
be very well governed under the present system.” 

This confession is to give up the whole question. 

The bill in fact belongs to the class of a priori legislation, 
which is practically aimless ; it has been suffered to proceed thus 
far, because we have all neglected our duty of rigid examination. 


The fault shall be corrected in regard to this particular mea- | 


sure. If our statesmen accept the responsibility of passing it, 
they shall do so with their eyes open. 


A GROWING TRADE IN STOLEN GOODS. 





WE are sorry to have occasion to point out a very serious evil that | 


is growing up amongst the commercial community—an evil that 
engaged in trade ought to unite in putting down. 
to the custom of buying manufactured goods of persons who are 


not legitimately in a position to offer such goods for sale—such as | 


journeymen weavers, and petty manufacturers. ‘If there were 
no receivers, there would be no thieves.” While certain firms 


engaged in different branches of trade, are very strict in their | 


dealings, and make no purchases unless satisfied they ean do so 
honourably, there are unfortunately a few others unable to resist 


the temptation of a little extra gain, who scruple not to buy | 


goods which they are well aware cannot fairly be produced for 
the money they give. They accept the plausible reason in- 
variably furnished upon these occasions, that the party selling 
has need of money, and must realize at a sacrifice ; although they 
may be tolerably sure that the material forming the commodity 
has been stolen. 

This practice is carried on to a great extent in many branches 
of manufacture, and we could name several, in some of which it 
is extremely diflicult for the party victimized to detect the fraud 
that has been practised on him. In the Nottingham trade there 
are such articles as plated under-shirts, gloves, &c.,—goods which 
have a silk face and a cotton back. The raw material in the 
first instance is weighed out to the weaver, and upon its return 
the manufactured article is again put into the scale. 
certain amount of si/k has been abstracted, and the same weight 
of cotton substituted, the fraud is very hard to detect ; but there 
is so much quality taken out of the article, by which the customer 
suffers. This of course refers to out-door work; but in the 
cotton mills of Lancashire, the factory hands steal the raw ma- 
terial, and it is common to take it off the persons of the weavers, 
In Coventry the same practice is carried on with the more costly 
material, silk; and a good sharp forewoman in a factory, who 
searches under the dresses of the women engaged in it, often finds 
silk concealed there, which otherwise would be lost to the pro- 
prietor, 


d strengthen the privileges enjoyed by the | dishonesty would no doubt decrease ; but in this keen 
ayor | petition everything is screwed down to the lowest pi 


We allude | 


Now if a} 


In many instances, with better wages, these temptations to 
of com- 
; and it 
is only by resolutely refusing to purchase goods which on their 
very face bear unmistakeably the impress of fraud, that this 
| atrocious system can be successfully combated. It would be well 
if all the respectable firms eng ed in branches of manufacture 
| that are subject to these dequelitions would unite together, in 
order to bring to light, and if unable to punish, at least to expose, 
| those who are willing to purchase goods which their business 
| knowledge must ell them are not honestly come by. 





| A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY IN MASQUERADE, 

Tue French, not without English sympathy, have been trying 
very hard, for the last thirty or forty years, to find the source of 
that mysterious African river, the Nile. The scheme is among 
their great ‘‘ problémes scientifiques,” for the solution of which 
successive Governments have spent money, learned professors 
have written books, and bold travellers have laid down their lives. 
The number of those alone who have tried to enter the interior of 
the great terra incognita since the beginning of the reign of 
Louis Philippe is considerable. There are Famisier, Lefebvre, 
Frérer, Combe, Galinicr, and others, who made the attempt from 
1830 to 1840; M. D’ Arnaud, who went in 1841; M. Brun-Rollet, 
who started in 1844, and again in 1851; Vayssiéres and Malzac, 
who followed in 1854; and Count D’Escayrac and the brothers 
Abbadie, who organized an expedition in 1855, All these under- 
takings had no result, except perhaps that of stimulating new 
aspirants to scientific honours and scientific martyrdom. What 
the philosopher’s stone, the ‘perpetuum mobile,” and the 
squaring of the circle, were to the learned heads of the Middle 
Ages, the discovery of the source of the Nile has been to the mo- 
dern French savans. That the problem retains its interest is 
| proved by a recent despatch from Paris, announcing the de- 
parture of another Nile expedition, under the command of 
Signor Miani. 

Lhe Signor, we learn, is a native of Venice, who for many 
years past has been settled at Cairo, in Egypt. Studying the 
question of African travel on the soil of the country, and in im- 
mediate contact with the natives, he came to the conclusion that 
all modern attempts at discovery had failed chiefly on account of 
one defect in their organization, namely, their want of power over 
the inhabitants of the country. This power has never been gained 
by any previous adventurer, sufficiently to surmount the great 
physical obstacles of soil and climate ; and the main thing to be 
| sought is the moral hold of man over man, Analyzing the 
| African character in its various shades and tendencies, after long 

and — study, Signor Miani imagines that he has at last 
| found this puissant lever in that propensity which is most de- 
| veloped in southern races, the fear of the supernatural, He ar- 
| gues that the High-priests of ancient Egypt, as well as the rain- 
| makers and jugglers of the present day, have been and still are 
| absolute in their ascendancy by means of this power; and that, 
| consequently, in order to command success, the scientific trayeller 
has to employ the same agency. 

This once established to his own satisfaction, our Venetian 
gentleman, like a man who has found a pearl and at the same 
time knows what to do with it, forthwith started to put his idea 
into practical use. He went to Paris, established himself at the 
Hotel du Louvre, close to the Tuileries, claimed and obtained an 
audience of his Imperial Majesty Napoleon III. This was about 
Christmas, 1858, just before the ruler of France had opened his 
| thunder at poor eel Hiibner, just before the Imperial mind 
was filled with visions of battles on the banks of the Ticino and the 
Mincio, of triumphal entries into ancient Lombard towns, and of 
proud meetings with a high and mighty Kaiser and his satraps, 
| At this favourable moment the cunning Venetian developed his 
ideas before his Majesty, and explained his new plan for astonish- 
ing the natives of Africa, We can fancy a grim smile playing on 
the lips of Napoleon ILI, at Signor Miani’s demonstration, that all 
the learning of all the savans of Europe is as nothing in the eyes 
of the faithful Black subjects of some King Dahomey, compared 
| with the clever trick of leger-de-main performed by a Bosco or an 

Houdin, ‘Ah, comme yous connaissez le monde!” his Majest 

might have exclaimed; but very likely did not, knowing as we 

as any living man, the value of Burns’s maxim— 
** Still keep something to yoursel, 
Ye scarcely tell to onie.” 

Instead of encouraging the petitioner with fine words, as an Eng- 
| lish Minister might have done, the Emperor justified the expec- 
| tations of Signor Miani, by at once approving the plan, and 
| giving orders to M. Achille fould for immediate execution. 

What these orders were, we now learn from the reports of the 
French newspapers. They tell us that Signor Miani Jeft Paris a 
short while ago, accompanied by a small number of men expert in 
handling rifled cannon, in firing rockets, and in using a vast 
assortment of modern scientific machinery, such as electric 
batterics, air-pumps, diving-bells, and similar contrivances, 
whilom well-known to country visitors of the Regent Street — 
technic Institution. The purpose of this apparatus in the 
of the Miani expedition will be clear to every y But the scien- 
tific machines or toys are not the sole agencies which the new dis- 
coverer intends to use, for he is supplied moreover with a most 
complete assortment of masks of the most hideous character, and 
of instruments to imitate the voice of various savage brutes, which 
used together, will allow him to change instanter himself and all 
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lis followers into so many roaring lions, tigers, leopards, and 
So that when the wonder of electric shocks, | 
lights, and artificial rainbows is quite exhausted, the tra- | 
velling company, as a last resource, can suddenly throw off their 

rsonal identity, and come forth in grand style as Demons of the 


other wild animals. 
Ben; 


Yesert. 


This is really the secon? attempt which has been made in 
Africa ; for the celebrated Robert Houdin was sent out to Algeria 
by the French Government, to see what effect his exhibition of 
He sue- 
Houdin learned 
among other new feats, how to insert a knife into the corner of 
His achicvements in 
natural magic sorely discomfited the Marabouts and their be- 
The expedition had a most favourable effect ; and 
probably these successes in practical statesmanship prompted the 
invitation which Robert Houdin received from M. Miani to join 
the new Nilotic Administration; but the Prince of Prestdigitators 


sleight-of-hand would have upon the Arab sorcerers. 
ceeded in his mission, and extended his own art. 


his eye without any mischievous results. 


lievers. 


declined. 


Perhaps this masquerading is the greatest novelty that has 
been added to the resources of the geographical discoverer since 
the time when Cook introduced cleanliness, lime-juice, and other 


enemies of the scurvy into vessels engaged in long voyages. But, 
although new to geography, the histrionic apparatus is not alto- 
gether a novelty to the leaders of expeditions and enterprises: 
we have known it in politics ; and it is only under the latest in- 
spirations of ‘‘ Progress” that the newest idea has been started, 


of letting diplomacy be something better than a farce of ‘ Masks | 


and Faces.” It seems that the bugaboo style of statesmanship 
is descending to Negroland. 


AN OFFICIAL MISDEMEANOUR EXPOSED, 


Lun Chatham News has scarcely been established ere it proves its local | 


value by exposing a systematic outrage officially inflicted upon the dis- 
trict in which the journal appears. Chatham, as everybody knows, is a 
military station, and it is provided with a hospital, to which invalided 
soldiers returning home and landing at the station are sent for treatment. 
Amongst the invalids are some lunatics, and it appears there is no perma- 
ent provision for the care of incurable lunatics. The hospital only affords 
temporary residence, and when the men are pronounced beyond the reach 
medical art, it becomes necessary to discover how they can be disposed of 
ermanently. The authorities try to discover the parishes of the men; and 
n most cases they succeed, but in some they do not. What is the course 
taken in these exceptional cases? The hospital authorities have no choice ; 
they cannot keep the man for the remainder of his life ; they cannot find 
his parish ; so they take him into the streets, and desert him! 

It is a mode of treating the lunatic which reminds us of the law before 
amendment began, some forty years ago. The injury inflicted upon the 
parish is obvious, By this means Chatham, or Rochester, is made answer- 
able for all lunatics whose parishes cannot be found; and the local paper 
reports the beginning of a litigation between the parish and the military 
authorities on the subject ; the townspeople being thoroughly roused on the 
matter. And no wonder. The injury to the unhappy wretch is only ex- 
ceeded by the outrage on the society amongst whom he is turned loose, and 
the disgrace to the nation in which such things can be. 

We are bound to presume, however, that the Horse Guards, or the War 
Department, will be grateful to the local paper for pointing out a duty so 
obvious and so easily met. If, as the Chatham News says, Mr. Sidney 
Herbert asked the means from the House of Commons to provide an asylum 
for these poor fellows, would he be refused ? 


“ir IS NOT IN THE BILL.” 

WHEN one of the deputation of Liverymen pointed out to Lord John Rus- 
sell that the City Abolition Bill proposed to extinguish the popular election 
of Sheriffs, Lord John, like a true son of the house of Russell, could not 
disguise his dislike to the proposition; but when this aspect of the bill was 

rst mentioned he observed—* That is not in the bill.’’ And it is not inthe 
bill, you only discover that the ancient popular right will be abolished by 
putting together the several provisions which abolish all elections by the 
Livery, transfer the election of the London Sheriffs to the Court of Alder- 
men, and leave the nomination of the Middlesex Sheriffs to lapse sub 
silentio to the Crown. The actual abolition of the ancient privilege in so 
many terms és ‘‘ not in the bill.” 

But this is the very characteristic of the worst class of our legislation. 
The most mischievous provisions of all modern measures are not in the bill. 
The vicious working which has been discovered in the statute establishing 
the Divorce Court was not in the bill. Some of the worst operations of the 
Reform measure which had to be corrected were “not in the bill.” 
It is the points overlooked by men who originate legislative provisions, 
without having made themselves thorough masters of the subject, that has 
caused the greatest amount of injury to the community. Here is the grand 
source of those endless ‘* Amendment Acts’? which encumber our Statute 
Book with conflicting legislation. The worst part of every bill is “not in 
the bill” ; and the confirmed habit of neglecting to examine that portion of 

very measure which lies outside the narrow bounds of the parchment is 
he great fault of our modern legislators. 








THE STOCKS, 
London, July 20, 1859. 
Sin,— When narrating, in last Spectator, the fatalities that had happened 
during the week from sun-strokes, you give to the Commander-in- 
Chief more credit for sensible reforms than is his due. You allude to the 
stiff stock as having been abolished from the military service whilst retained 
in the Police. Many thousands of poor soldiers could groaningly correct 
this error. The leather stock, in all its horrors, is still retained in the 
Army ; and woe betide the unlucky fellow who appears on parade without 
this instrument of torture. our obedient Servant, A Sonprer. 
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TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING.* 











|‘ AxTHUR is come again: he eannot die!” The Laureate has 


insured to him the immortality which 
al . “ 
That noblest ideal of royal chivalry had been slowly fading out 
from human memory, when Tennyson came, : 

** And culled the grey legend that long had been sleeping, 


prophecy had made his due. 


Where oblivion’s dull mist o'er its beauty was creeping,”’ 

and entwined it in his own undying verse. What nurture for 
manly thought and fecling would Englishmen have lost, had the 
spirit of the Arthurian Romaunt, for ages a household’ influence 
amongst them, been left tolanguish obscurely in an obsolete book 
Sir Thomas Mallory’s compilation ean never be restored to its los! 
popularity ; but it is a precious storehouse from which a great 
poct may draw forth lovely things that never can grow old. 
7 All in it,” says Professor Masson, ‘is ideal, elemental, per- 
fectly and purely imaginative; and yet all rests on a basis 

what is eternal and general in human nature, and in man’s spi- 
ritual and social experience, so that to use Caxton’s very happ; 
enumeration, ‘herein may be sven noble chevalrye, curtosye, 
humanyte, frendlynesse, hardynesse, love, frendshyp, cowardyse, 
murdre, hate, virtue, synne.’’’ The problemjhow to work this 
rich vein of poctry was pondered by Milton and Dryden ; but 
they abstained from the design, deterred perhaps by the difficulty 
of giving epic unity to the multifarious episodes of the romaunt 
Mr. Tennyson has judiciously evaded this difficulty by foregoing 
the attempt to construct an epos out of materials not naturally 
conformable to such a mode of treatment, but each too beautiful 


| in his eyes to allow of his marring its fair proportions for the 


| 


purpose of fitting it into an arbitrary plan. He has done much 
better in taking them one by one for subjects of so many distinct 
poems; so that when he has completed his work, the whole cycle 
of the Arthurian legends will come from his hands an image of 
the Round Table itself, no member of it made subordinate to 
another, but all equally free to assert their individual claims to 


| honour for intrinsic worth. 





The present volume consists of four poems, why called Idylis 
we are at a loss to say. They are of a much higher strain than 
the idyllic, having little in common with it except the exquisite 
grace and melody essential to that form of composition, whilst 
with these qualities of style they unite an epie dignity to which 
the idyll proper can hardly aspire. ‘‘ Enid,” the first and longest 
of the poems, relates the history of Prince Geraint’s marriage 
witha noble maid of fallen fortunes, his groundless jealousy, and 
its perfect cure. He has set out in quest of a malapert knight to 
punish him for his insolence to the queen, and enters the court- 
yard of a ruinous castle. 

** And while he waited in the castle court, 
The voice of Enid, Yniol’s daughter rang 
Clear thro’ the open casement of the Hall, 
Singing ; and as the sweet voice of a bird, 
Heard by the lander in a lonely isle, 
Moves him to think what kind of bird it is 
That sings so delicately clear, and make 
Conjecture of the plumage and the form ; 
So the sweet voice of Enid moved Geraint ; 
And made him like a man abroad at morn 
When first the liquid note beloved of men 
Comes flying over many a windy wave 
Yo Britain, and in April suddenly 
Breaks from a coppice gemm’d with green and red, 
And he suspends his converse with a friend, 
Or it may be the labour of his hands, 
To think or say, ‘ There is the nightingale ; " 
So fared it with Geraint, who thought and said, 
* Here, by God’s grace, is the one voice for me,’ ”’ 

Having vanquished the insolent knight he was in quest of, 
who was also Earl Yniol’s despoiler, Prince Geraint weds Enid, 
and retrieves her father’s broken fortunes. Before the marriage, 
the gentle Enid, who is dressed in an old faded silk gown, feels a 
natural reluctance to appear at court in attire so ill according 
with her husband’s rank. She longs for a certain gold em- 
broidered dress, lost in the sack of the castle three years before. 

** She wish'd 
The Prince had found her in her ancient home ; 
Then let her fancy flit across the past, 
And roam the goodly places that she knew ; 
And last bethought her how she used to watch, 
Near that old home, a pool of golden carp; 
And one was patch’d and blurr’d and lustreless 
Among his burnish’d brethren of the pool ; 
And half asleep she made comparison 
Of that and these to her own faded self 
And the gay court, and fell asleep again ; 
And dreamt herself was such a faded form 
Among her burnish’d sisters of the pool ; 
But this was in the garden of a king ; 
And though she lay dark in the pool, she knew 
That all was bright ; that all about were birds 
Of sunny plume in gilded trellis-work ; 
That all the turf was rich in plots that look’d 
Each like a garnet or a turkis in it; 
And lords and ladies of the high court went 
In silver tissue talking things of state ; 
And children of the king in cloth of gold 
Glanced at the doors or gambol’d down the walks ; 
And while she thought ‘ they wil! not see me,’ came 
A stately queen whose name was Guinevere, 
And all the children in their cloth of gold 
Ran to her, crying, ‘ If we have fish at all 
* Idylls of the King. By Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 
by Moxon, 
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Let them be gold; and charge the gardeners now 
To pick the faded creature from the pool, 

And cast it on the mixen that it die.’ 

And therewithal one came and seized on her, 
And Enid started waking, with her heart 

All overshadow’d by the foolish dream, 

And lo! it was her mother grasping her 

To get her well awake; and in her hand 

A suit of bright apparel, which she laid 

Flat on the couch, and spoke exultingly.”’ 

Geraint, however, desiring to ue the unquestioning devotion 
of his bride, puts her to the hard test of requiring her to resume 
the old faded gown, and she bears it so well that Geraint feels 
certain ‘‘that never shadow of mistrust can cross between” 
them. After some stay at court Geraint is alarmed by a rumour 
of the Queen’s guilty love for Lancelot, aud retires with his wife 
to his princedom, on leave granted from the King, to defend his 
marches against the neighbouring marauders. But he neglects 
every knightly duty for Enid’s society, and she is made wretched 
by knowing that people jeer at her husband, as one whose manhood 
was “ molten down in mere uxoriousness.” 

* And day by day she thought to tell Geraint, 
But could not out of bashful delicacy ; 
While he that watch’d her sadder, was the more 
Suspicious that her naature had a taint. 

** At last, it chanced that on a summer morn 
awe sleeping each by other) the new sun 
eat thro’ the blindless casement of the room, 

And heated the strong warrior in his dreams; 
Who, moving, cast the coverlet aside, 
And bared the knotted column of his throat, 
The massive square of his heroic breast, 
And arms on which the standing muscle sloped, 
As slopes a wild brook o’er a little stone, 
Running too vehemently to break upon it. 
And Enid woke and sat beside the couch, 
Admiring him, and thought within herself, 
Was ever man so grandly made as he ? 
Then, like a shadow, past the people’s talk 
And accusation of uxoriousness 
Across her mind, and bowing over him, 
Low to her own heart piteously she said :— 

Her soliloquy runs into self-accusation for not daring to tell 
her husband what she thinks, and ends with the utterance of her 
fear that she was “‘ no true wife.” Geraint ‘ by great mischance” 
hears these last words enly, and misconceives their meaning. 

*‘ Then tho’ he loved and reverenced her too much 
To dream she could be guilty of foul act, 
Right thro’ his manful breast darted the pang 
That makes a man, in the sweet face of her 
Whom he loves most, lonely and miserable. 
At this he hurl'd his huge limbs out of bed, 
And shook his drowsy squire awake and cried, 
* My charger and her palfrey,’ then to her, 

*T will ride forth into the wilderness ; 

For tho’ it seems my spurs are yet to win, 

I have not fall’n so low as some would wish. 
And you, put on your worst and meanest dress 
And ride with me.” And Enid ask’d, amazed, 
‘If Enid errs, let Enid learn her fault.’ 

But he ‘I charge you, ask not but obey.’ 

Enid puts on the faded silk gown and mantle which she had 
carefully preserved ; they depart, and Geraint 

*¢ Perhaps because he loved her passionately, 

And felt that tempest brooding round his heart, 
Which, if he spoke at all, would break perforce 

Upon a head so dear in thunder, said : 

* Not at my side! I charge you ride before, 
Ever a good way on before ; and this 

I charge you, on your duty as a wife, 
Whatever happens, not to speak to me, 

No, not a word!’ and Enid was aghast.” 





| 


Again and again Enid discovers caitiff knights in ambush, and | 
breaks the silence imposed on her to warn her lord, who slays all | 


assailants, takes their horses and arms, and makes Enid drive | 


them on before her. In the last encounter he is wounded, and 
after riding a little while falls senseless from his horse. While 
Enid is watching beside him, the bandit; Earl Doorm passes that 
way with his followers, and struck with her beauty a the stal- 


wart frame of the wounded man, who may do him service as one | 


of his band if he recovers, has them both conveyed to his castle. 
There Enid is subjected to the Earl’s brutal wooing, whilst her 
husband lies on the table of the great hall, restored to conscious- 
ness but still feigning death. At last the incensed ruffian strikes 
her on the cheek. 
“ Then Enid, in her utter helplessness, 
And since she thought, * he had not dared to do it, 
Except he surely knew my lord was dead,’ 
Sent forth a sudden sharp and bitter ery, 
As of a wild thing taken in the trap, ~ 
Which sees the trapper coming through the wood. 
* This heard Geraint, and grasping at his sword, 
= lay beside him in the hollow shield,) 
ade but a single bound, and with a sweep of it 
Shore through the swarthy neck, and like a ball 
The russet-bearded head roll’d on the floor. 
So died Earl Doorm by him he counted dead. 
And all the men and women in the hall 
Rose when they saw the dead man rise, and fled 
Yelling as from a spectre, and the two 
Were left alone together, and he said : 
* Enid, I have used you worse than that dead man ; 
Done you more wrong: we both have undergone 
That trouble which has left me thrice your own: 
Henceforward I will rather die than doubt. 
And here I lay this penance on myself, 
Not, though mine own ears heard you yester-momn— 
You thought me sleeping, but I heard you say, 





| 
| 
| 





I heard you say, that you were no true wife : 
I sworn tl will not ask your meaning in it: 

I do believe yourself against yourself, 

And will henceforward rather die than doubt.’ 

** And Enid could not say one tender word, 
She felt so blunt and stupid at the heart : 
She only prayed him, ‘ iy, they will return 
And slay you; fly, your charger is without, 

My palfrey lost.” 5... 

Then Geraint upon the horse 
Mounted, and reach’d a hand, and on his foot 
She set her own and climb’d; he turn’d his face 
And kiss’d her climbing, and she cast her arms 
About him, and at once they rode away. 

** And never yet, since high in paradise’ 

O’er the four rivers the first roses blew, 
Came purer pleasure unto mortal kind 
Than fived through her, who in that perilous hour 
Put hand to hand beneath her husband's heart, 
And felt him hers again: she did not weep, 
But o’er her meek eyes came a happy mist 
Like that which kept the heart of Eden green 
Before the useful trouble of the rain.”’ 

In ‘‘ Vivien” the tale is told of how Merlin succumbed to the 
wiles of a malignant wanton, who, in spite of his wisdom and the 
contemptuous coldness with which he regards her, at last extracts 
from hmi the secret of a spell which she at once uses for his destrue- 
tion. This is the only poem of the series in which the supernatural 
element is directly introduced, and here no more is made of it 
than is absolutely ro gay by the nature of the legend. The arts 
to which Merlin falls a victim belong to that natural magic 
against which the science of the nineteenth century is no better a 
protection than the mystic lore of the wizard of Camelot. 

Merlin is sitting before a huge old hollow oak in the forest with 
the tempter at his feet. 

**There lay she oll her length and kiss’d his feet, 
As if in deepest reverence and in love. 
A twist of gold was round her hair; a robe 
Of samite without price, that more exprest 
Than hid her, clung about her lissome limbs, 
In colour like the satin-shining palm 
On sallows in the windy gleams of March : 
And while she kiss’d them, crying, ‘Trample me, 
Dear feet, that I have follow’d through the world, 
And I will pay you worship ; tread me down 
And I will kiss you for it;’ he was mute : 
So dark a forethought roli’d about his brain, 
As on a dull day in an Ocean cave 
The blind wave feeling round his long sea-hall 
In silence: wherefore, when she lifted up 
A face of sad appeal, and spake and said, 
*O Merlin, do you love me ?’ and again, 
*O Merlin, do you love me?’ and once more, 
* Great master, do you love me ?’ he was mute. 
And lissome Vivien, holding by his heel, 
Writhed towards him, slided up his knee and sat, 
Behind his ankle twined her hollow feet 
Together, curved an arm about his neck, 
Clung like a snake ; and letting her left hand 
Droop from his mighty shoulder, as a leaf, 
Made with her right a comb of pear] to part 
The lists of such a beard as youth gone out 
Had left in ashes.”’ 

The colloquy is a long one, and the contest for mastery between 
wisdom onl womanly guile is exhibited with consummate dra- 
matic art. At last Vivien imprecates instant death by lightning 
if she purposes treachery. 

** Scarce had she ceased, when out of heaven a bolt 
(For now the storm was close above them) struck, 
Furrowing a giant oak, and javelining 
With darted spikes and splinters of the wood 
The dark earth round. He raised his eyes and saw 
The tree that shone white-listed thro’ the gloom. 
But Vivien, fearing heaven had heard her oath, 
And dazzled by the livid-flickering fork, 

And deafen’d with the stammering cracks and claps 
That follow’d, flying back and crying out, 

*O Merlin, tho’ youdo not love me, save, 

Yet save me!’ clung to him and hugg’d him close ; 
And call’d him dear protector in her fright, 

Nor yet forgot her Pp in her fright, 

But wrought upon his mood and hugg’d him close, 
The pale blood of the wizard at her touch 

Took gayer colours, like an opal warm’d. 

She blamed herself for telling hearsay tales : 

She shook from fear, and for her fault she wept 

Of petulancy ; she call’d him lord and liege, 

Iler seer, her bard, her silver star of eve, 

Her God, her Merlin, the one passionate love 

Of her whole life; and ever overhead 

Bellow’d the tempest, and the rotten branch 

Snapt in the rushing of the river-rain 

Above them; and in change of glare and gloom 

Her eyes and neck glittering went and came ; 

Till now the storm, its burst of passion spent, 
Moaning and calling out of other lands, 

Had left the ravaged woodlands yet once more 

To peace; and what should not have been had been, 
For Merlin, overtalk’d and overworn, 

Had yielded, told her all the charm, and slept. 

** Then, in one moment, she put forth the charm 
Of woven paces and of waving hands, 

And in the hollow oak he lay as dead, 
And lost to life and use and name and fame. 

“Then crying ‘I have made his glory mine,’ 
And shrieking out ‘ O fool !’ the harlot leapt 
Adown the forest, and the thicket closed 
Behind her, and the forest echo’d ‘ fool.’ ”’ 


We must pass over the beautiful tale of Elaine, “the lily maid 
of Astolat,” who died of unrequited love for Lancelot, and left him 
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stricken with remorse for his secret sin, and conscious that the 
‘simple heart and sweet” he had broken had loved him “ surely 
with a love far tenderer than the Queen’s.” The discovery of his 
treason and Guinevere’s, and its fatal consequences, are related in 
the last idyll. All the bonds of the realm are rent asunder; the 
Saxon ‘Lords of the White Horse” are overrunning it, and 
Lancelot, the king’s mightiest and most beloved knight, is in his 
kingdom across the sea, defending himself in arms against his 
sovereign. Meanwhile the Queen has taken refuge in a nunnery 
where she is unknown, her only companion a simple novice, who 
tortures her with talk of the desolation brought upon the realm by 
“the sinful Queen.” Guinevere’s remorseful thoughts wander 
back to the happy days when she made her first journey with 
Lancelot, who came as Ambassador to bring her to the King, and 
** While she brooded thus 

And grew half-guilty in her thoughts again, 

There rode an armed warrior to the doors. 

A murmuring whisper through the nunnery ran, 

Then on a sudden a ery, ‘the King.’ She sat 

Stiff-stricken, listening ; but when armed feet 

Through the long gallery from the outer doors 

Rang coming, prone from off her seat she fell, 

And grovell’d with her face against the floor : 

There with her milkwhite arms and shadowy hair 

She made her face a darkness from the King : 

And in the darkness heard his armed feet 

Pause by her; then came silence, then a voice, 

Monotonous and holiow like a ghost’s 

Denouncing judgment, but though changed the King 

The voice is still that of ‘the blameless King,” of ‘‘ the selfless 


x9 
8. 


To guard and foster her for evermore. 

And while he spake to these his helm was lower’d, 
To which for crest the golden dragon clung 

Of Britain; so she did not see the face, 

Which then was as an angel’s, but she saw, 
Wet with the mists and smitten by the lights, 
The Dragon of the great Pendragonship 

Blaze, making all the night a steam of fire. 
And even then he turn’d; and more and more 
The moony vapour rolling round the King, 
Who seem’d the phantom of a Giant in it, 
Enwound him fold by fold, and made him gray 
And grayer, till himself became as mist 

Before her, moving ghostlike to his doom.’ 


BRITISH NOVELISTS, * 
Prorrssor Masson has ascertained, from the records of the British 
Museum and from other sources, that in the year 1520, when the 
Waverley Novels were at the height of their popularity, there 
were published in these islands twenty-six novels in seventy-six 
volumes ; and that after Sir Walter’s death in 1830, the number 
rose to an annual average of 100 a year, or nearly two novels 
every week, which it has pretty steadily maintained to the present 
time. Seeing how large a space this class of works occupies in 
our literature, and how much it influences and reflects the 
mental habitudes of its countless readers, it was by all means 
desirable to have a general survey taken of its nature and ten- 
dencies by so competent an inspector as Professor Masson, The 
work in which he has done this consists of four lectures, delivered 
before the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh ; and, though 





man and stainless gentleman ;”’ the words such as beseemed God’s 
highest creature, ‘the highest and most human too.” He tells 
the prostrate Queen that a remnant of his knights still adhere to 
him. 
** And of this remnant will I leave a part, 

True men who love me still, for whom I live, 

To guard thee in the wild hour coming on, 

Lest but a hair of this low head be harm’d. 

Fear not: thou shalt be guarded till my death. 

Howbeit I know, if ancient prophecies 

Have err'd not, that I om to meet my doom. 

Thou hast not made my life so sweet to me, 

That I the King should greatly care to live; 

For thou hast spoilt the purpose of my life.” 

That purpose had been to restore the rule of law, which was 
overthrown ‘‘ when the Roman left us,” and to this end he had | 
gathered together the knighthood-errant of the realm— 

*** In that fair order of my Table Round, 
A glorious company, the flower of men, 
To serve as model for the mighty world, 
And be the fair beginning of a time. 
I made them lay their hands in mine and swear 
To reverence the King, as if he were 
Their conscience, and their conscience as their King, 
To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 
To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 
To lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 
To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 
And worship her by years of noble deeds, 
Until they won her; for indeed I knew 
Of no more subtle master under heaven 
Than is the maiden passion for a maid, 
Not only to keep down the base in man, 
But. teach high thought, and amiable words, 
And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 
And love of truth, and all that makes a man. 
And all this throve until I wedded thee ! 
Believing, ‘lo mine heipmate, one to feel 
My purpose and rejoicing in my joy.’ 
Then came thy shameful sin with aw ; 
Then came the sin of Tristram and Isolt ; 
Then others, following these my mightiest knights, 
And drawing foul ensample from fair names, 
Sinn’dalso. . . . . 
‘“* *Yet think not that I come to urge thy crimes, 
I did not come to curse thee, Guinevere, 
I, whose vast pity almost makes me die 
To see thee, laying there thy golden head, 
My pride in happier summers, at my feet. 
The wrath which forced my thoughts on that fierce law, 
The doom of treason and the flaming death, 
When first I learnt thee hidden here,) is past. 
he pang—which while I weigh’d thy heart with one 
Too wholly true to dream untruth in thee, 
Made my tears burn—is also past, in part. 
And all is past, the sin is sinn’d, and tT 
Lo! I forgive thee, as Eternal God 
Forgives: do thou for thine own soul the rest. 
But how to take last leave of all I loved > 
O golden hair, with which I used to play 
Not knowing! 0 imperial-moulded form, 
And beauty such as never woman wore, 
Until it came a ——— curse with thee— 
I cannot touch thy lips, they are not mine, 
But Lancelot’s. . . . . 
Let no man dream but that I love thee still. 
Perchance, and so thou purify thy soul, 
And so thou lean on our fair father Christ, 
Hereafter in that world where all are pure 
We too may meet before high God, and thou 
Wilt epring to me, andclaim me thine, and know 
I am thine husband—not a smaller soul, 
Nor Lancelot, nor another. Leave me that, 
I charge thee, my last hope.’ ”’ 

Arthur departs, and Guinevere tries to catch a glimpse of his 
face from the casement. 

** And lo, he sat on horseback at the door ! 
And'near him the sad nuns with each a light 
Stood, and he gave them charge about the Queen, 





| gards it as being, at its highest, the 
| and quotes with approval 


too brief for extended criticism, except in the case of a few emi- 
nent writers, it is valuable for its lucid analysis of fundamental 
principles, its breadth of view, and sustained animation of style. 
In the first lecture, the author discusses the theory of the novel 
as a form of literature, and its early history in Britain, He re- 
prose counterpart of the epic, 
the saying of Baron Bunsen, that 
‘‘every romance is intended or ought to be a new Iliad or 
Odyssey”; but he subsequently explains and modifies this state- 
ment by pointing out the close correspondence that exists, col- 
lectively and in their respective sub-forms, between narrative 
poetry, of which the epic is only one branch though the chief one, 
and prose fiction. The phases through which both have passed 
are, he says, not unlike, and, ‘in any particular country, the 
prose fiction of a period will be found to exhibit the characteristics 
seen also in the contemporary narrative poetry.” Next he briefl 
discusses the relative capabilities of prose and verse in fiction, an 
notes, as the chief of those belonging to the former, these three: 
first, its wider range in the great region of the comic, wherein he 
rightly alleges it possesses ‘‘ the more searching, furious, and 
door-breaking licence”; secondly, its freer handling of notions 
and circumstances in which whatever is general, permanent, and 
fundamental is limited and obscured by special saidioen to time 
and place ; and thirdly, its superior facilities for the interfusion 
of doctrine or exposition. Much light, he thinks, might be cast 
on this whole question ‘ by a study of the incessant shiftings of 
the Elizabethan dramatists, and especially of Shakespeare, from 
verse to prose, and back again from prose to verse, in the course 
of the same drama, or even of the same dramatic act or scene.” 

Forms of literature so nearly allied as prose and metrical 
fiction must have canons of criticism common to both. The fore- 
most of these is thus laid down by Professor Masson. 

‘«The measure of the value of any work of fiction, ultimately and on the 
whole, is the worth of the speculation, the philosophy, on which it rests, 
and which has entered into the conception of it. ‘This may be demurred 
to; but it will, I believe, be found to be true. No artist, I believe, will, in 
the end, be found to be greater as an artist than he was as a thinker. Not 
that he need ever have expressed his speculative conclusions, or have seemed 
eapable of expressing them, otherwise than through the medium and in the 
language of his art; nor even that, while engaged in one of his works, he 
need have been thoroughly conscious of the meaning he was infusing into 
it. At the same time, the probability is that unconsciousness on the part of 
an artist of the meaning of his own works is more rare than is supposed, 
Whatever Shakespeare can be found to have done, there is a considerable 
likelihood that he knew he was doing.” 

Measured by this just standard, whole classes of novels that 
have enjoyed more or less popularity must be condemned as 
worthless. The fashionable novel, commonly so called, is one of 
those things which the world would be the better for losing 
forthwith and for ever; not because the people whose ways it 
professes to represent are important or uninteresting, but because 
its representations are spurious. It gives ‘‘no sort of informa- 
tion at all; there is no soundness in it.” Another large class of 
novels which fall more or less under the same censure, are those 
which are love and marriage novels and nothing more; for these 
give false views of life, by dwarfing all its other phenomena in 
comparison with one portion of the whole. Finally, we are afraid 
we must concur in the sweeping condemnation pronounced by Pro- 
fessor Masson on all but a small percentage of the hundred novels 
which we are annually doomed to receive, because their authors 
know little or nothing of what they write about. Out of a brain 
that possesses neither the requisite materials of thought, nor the 
power of using them to good purpose, what products of art can 
come that shall not be outrages on truth and nature ? 

‘*The novelist chooses a certain portion of life to be imaginatively re- 
presented ; well, there is latent doctrine in the very choice. He is the pro- 
vidence of the mimic world he has framed; well, he must conduct it, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, according to some philosophy of life. He makes 
his characters reason and act in different situations and in modes calling for 

* British Novelists and their Styles: being a Critical Sketch of the History of 
British Prose Fiction. By David Masson, M.A. Published by Macmillan and Co. 
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approbation or reprobation ; well, he is, in spite of himself, a good ora had 
moral casuist. Now, to the extent to which these obvious facts carry us, is 
it not to be wished that our novelists brought to their business a fair amount 
of scientific capital, a fair amount of acquaintance with the best thoughts 
that may be current on the subjects of greatest interest and importance ? Is 
the wish unnecessary? It hardly appears to be so. If there is any kind of 
literary attempt to which a mind empty of all knowledge is apt neverthe- 
less to think itself quite competent, is it not to writing a novel? And what 
havoe, in our ostent novels, of the most simple and certain princi The 
very element in which the novelist works is human nature; yet w 
Psychology have we in the ordinary run of novels? A Psychology, if the 
truth must be spoken, such as would not hold good in a world of imaginary 
cats, not to speak of men—impossible conformations of character ; actions 
determined by motives that never could have determined the like ; sudden 
conversions brought about by logical means of such astounding simplicity 
that wonder itself is paralyzed in contemplating them; chains of events de- 
fying «ll laws of conceivable causation ! 
nomy and the Social Science of a good many of our novelists—sciences in 
the matter of which they must work, if not also in that of some of the phy- 
sical sciences, in framing their fictitious histories! Before novels or poems 
ean stand the inspection of that higher criticism which every literary work 
must be able to pass ere it cam rank in the first class, their authors must 
be at least abreast of the best speculation of their time. Not that what 
we want from novelists and poets is further matter of speculation. 
we want from them is matter of imagination; but the imagination of a well 
furnished mind is one thing, and that of a vacuum is another.” 


_ 
at sort of | 


How shaky also the Political Eco- | 


What | 


forming one story of a barn-like framehouse, and salt pork and 
dried beans were the luxuries provided for its squalid company of 
sick men, gamblers, thieves, and robbers— 

‘** None of the foreign residents of Chagres had thought of cultivating the 
smallest piece of land, or even of making the natural productions of the 
neighbourhood available to the daily wants of life. For the two or three 
cows which were kept here, the food was brought from the United States, 
and so was the fuel for the daily uses of the kitchen, while the trees of the 
forest stood close to the houses. The most common vegetables or fruits of 
the tropics, such as plantains, bananas, yams, mandioca, &c., were unknown 
on the table of the ‘hotel.’ The natives did not cultivate more of these 
articles than they wanted for themselves, and nobody thought of an occu- 
pation that would not promise an instantaneous reward. 

** Such, in 1850, was the North-American settlement at Chagres, —a place 
where, as Captain B. of our brig observed, no other than an utterly reckless 
man could be supposed to live of his own free accord. This opinion may 
have contained too severe a judgment. As to me, however, never more 
forcibly than at Chagres did the idea strike me, how much the development 
of many of the noblest qualities of our nature is dependent upon the influe 
ence of a home, that is more to us than a fit place for doing business,—to 
which on the contrary we feel attached,—which we rejoice in improving and 
adorning, and in which we like to recognize, more or less deeply imprinted, 
the traces of our taste and character, ourthought and action. It is not from 
men alone that we are entitled to expect a reciprocation of our atfections,— 


| nature too, and all the things around us, give us a reward for the interest 


In following out the novel-critic’s main canon to its applica- | 


tions, we have jumped from his first lecture nearly to the end of 
the fourth. The intermediate part of the volume is occupied 
with an interesting history of the novel, especially in England, 
and with vigorous and acute criticism of its principal writers, 
The second lecture is devoted to the novelists of the eighteenth 
century, among whom the writer seems inclined to award the 
first place to Richardson, though admitting that his long-winded- 
ness makes him almost unreadable in these busy days of ours. 
Richardson’s style, however, has in his eyes the merit of being 
‘perhaps more original than that of any other novelist we have 
had” ; and he hardly falls short of Lord Macaulay in admiration 
of the ‘‘consummate art.” of Richardson’s masterpiece, Clarissa 
Harloie. 
tural, seeing that it was prepared for an Edinburgh audience. 
The fourth lecture relates to the novelists since his day, among 
whom Sir Bulwer Lytton is but slightly noticed, whilst Dickens 
and Thackeray figure prominently, their respective merits being 


nicely contrasted, and thereby made the more conspicuous, whilst | 


the faults of either are passed over in silence. In conclusion, 
Professor Masson expresses his views as to the improvements and 
developments of which prose fiction may be susceptible. He 
thinks, as we have seen, that novelists of real life might give 
more epic breadth of interest to their plots, by making them turn 
less exclusively on love and marriage. He desires to see a very 
considerable influx into the novel both of the speculative spirit 
and of the best results of speculation, provided this be done with~ 
out violation of the principles of art. Lastly, he desires to see the 
novel more decidedly asserting its competency for the higher as 
well as for the lower exercise of the poetic faculty. It seems to 
him that a protest, within certain limits, against the excessive 
tendency to realism which prevails at present, would be a whole- 
some and refreshing novelty; and that ‘those occasional prose 
fictions are to be weleomed which deal with characters of heroic 
imaginary mould, and which remove us from cities and the 
crowded haunts of men.” 


TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AND WESTERN AMERICA," 
For once we have lighted upon that literary rarity, a writer of a 
book of travels who tells us too little about himself. Most mo- 
dern travellers err in the opposite way, and in a degree pretty 


Scott has a lecture almost all to himself, as was na- | 


nearly commensurate with the worthlessness of the rest of their | 


matter. Mr. Julius Froebel, whose book is full of excellent mat- 
ter and most agreeable in manner, excites, but does not gratify, 
our desire to know something of his personal history before he 
became our pleasant and instructive companion. So far as we 
can gather from his book, he is a German emigrant to America, 
who combines the kindly temperament of his countrymen, and the 
high culture of the best among them, with the practical spirit of 
an Englishman, Sufliciently independent in circumstances to de- 
vote himself to the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, he 
seems to have undertaken his long and arduous journeys chiefly 
that he might study the aspects and operations of nature, 
and con the features of nascent civilization in regions where its 
growth will ere long be of the mightiest. With these motives he 
started from New York for Nicaragua in 1850, when the project 
of a ship canal across the Isthmus was generally believed to be 
on the eve of its accomplishment. Te arrived at the American 
town of Chagres, a place which it is to be hoped has ceased to 
exist since the opening of the Panama railway has made Aspin- 
wall the terminus of the Isthmus route. Reckless love of gain 


, district. 


| habitation—a hut of branches. 


our heart takes in them, by exerting an ennobling influence upon the mind, 
Not men alone, but even things cannot be neglected and degraded by us, 
without the bad consequences of such an offence against the deeper laws of 
the mora] world falling back in just retribution upon our own characters, 
In neglecting and degrading the things around us, we unavoidably neglect 
and degrade ourselves. At a place where everybody was but a temporary 
resident, attracted by no other motive but the lust of gain,—where every- 
body, from the very day of his arrival, impatiently counted the time to t! 
moment when he would have gained enough to justify his departure, a 
result for which, at Chagres, a few years were thought rather a long period, 
—at such a place life must have a mean and debased aspect, without much 
hope of improvement. I do not know what may have become the character 
of Aspinwall, to which place many of the inhabitants of Chagres have re- 
moved not long after my visit, nor am I informed of the merits of social life 
in the gold mines of Australia. As to California, however, a considerable 
number of those, who went there from all parts of the world, have justly 
found it so desirable a home from the very beginning, that even the mining 
regions of that country have soon been graced with the charms of home life, 
and nowhere it has been better understood than in California, that one indi- 
vidual intending to make the country his permanent home, is worth more 
to the community than a number of temporary residents, however important 
may be the business they come to transact for a while.” 

The favourable opinion here expressed of California is reasserted 
towards the end of the volume, The author tells the European 
who speaks with abhorrence of a state of society such as there ex- 
ists, that he ‘‘only exposes his own poverty of experience and 


| thought.” 


“* Californian life, on the contrary, displays more encouraging phenomena 
to the philosopher in search of evidences of the innate good qualities and 
future excellence of our race than any that can be discovered anywhere else.” 
Its present condition ** bears a strong testimony in favour of the political and 
social forms and usages of the North Americans, without which the Califor- 
nian experiment could never have sueceeded. No European nation would 
have had sufficient experience and skill in self-government to answer the 
wants of « situation such as that of Californian society in its nascent state.” 

Mr. Froebel agrees with most travellers who have preceded him 
in admiration of the natural charms of California, and says of San 
Francisco, which is not the most favoured spot in that lovely land, 
that its environs are of a highly interesting character. The chief 
local inconveniences in the town are the cold and unpleasant fogs 
which pass over it every summer afternoon with monotonous re- 
gularity. Winter is the most enjoyable season, A little snow or 
frost during the night occurs occasionally in January, but the 
choice plants of our conservatories are seen flowering in the gar- 
dens of San Francisco at Christmas. 

‘Tt is an important feature of the climate of California in general that it 
has a most favourable influence upon the energy of the mind as well as of 
the muscular system: the climate excites to activity. In this character it 
corresponds to that of the Mexican table-land and the interior of Western 
Texas, but nowhere have I observed it extending, in its full and undiminished 
influence, down to the sea-coast, except in California, even in the nouthern 
There—in a region where the orange, the olive, the date, and the 
fig grow—men feel as active and energetic as in the central and northern 
sections of Europe. This feature of the Californian climate cannot remain 
without an essential influence upon the future destiny of this favoured re- 
gion.” 

To return to Central America—in 1850, when Mr. Froebel first 
visited San Juan del Sur, the Pacific terminus of the Nicaragua 
transit road, three or four men were erecting its one human 
While our traveller was there, 
two gentlemen landed from a vessel in the bay, and asked him 
the way to San Juan del Sur. ‘ We are in its main street here,” 
he answered, ‘‘ and there,” pointing to the hut, ‘ you see its 
principal hotel.” These Ee mmm had made a voyage of several 
thousand miles from San Francisco, in their own vessel, for the 
purpose of purchasing stores at an imaginary city, where there 
was not food enough to sustain the life of six persons for a single 


‘day. They took the matter coolly enough, merely remarking, 


alone determined the choice of such a site in a locality known to | 


be sickly in the highest degree. Chagres was built on the water’s 
edge on low muddy ground, but it was close to deep water, and 
conveniently situated for unloading vessels. Here the traveller 
saw the worst fruits of American civilization, and did not judge 
the tree from that corrupt sample. He had seen the principal 
“‘hotel” of the place advertised and recommended at New York 
as a superior chbthinant ‘¢in whose spacious halls the traveller 
was sure to find the comforts and commodities of civilization as it 
exists in the temperate zone, combined with all the luxuries of the 
tropics.” The spacious halls were two undivided rooms, each 

* Seven Years’ Travel in Central America, Northern Mexico, and the Far West 


of the United States, By Julius Froebel. With numerous Illustrations, Published 
by Bentley, 


Oe 


that at San Francisco the plan of the town of San Juan del Sur, 
with the names of the streets and the situation of the public 
buildings, had been circulated, and that building lots hac been 
offered for sale. Mr. Froebel saw the little place again on his 
return from California in October 1855, when it looked quite snug 
and comfortable, and seemed to consist of about a score of houses, 
dotted about among the trees that had been spared from the 
primitive forest, It was then the head-quarters of Walker the 
filibuster. 

Central America was made for better things than to be a prey 
to men like Walker, or to be kept in — anarchy with the 
mutual jealousy of England and the United States, Its natural 
advantages, exclusive of those belonging to its unique position, 
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are immense. Its climate, except in a few places on the coast, is 
superior to that of any part of the United States, save California, 
and, like its soil and its sites, presents a diversity suitable to 
every constitution, taste, and occupation. It is rich in the most 
valuable productions of the animal and mineral kingdoms, and is 
capable of producing the best vegetable commodities of every 
zone: its people, though as yet incapable of self-government in 
politics or industry, possess very useful qualities, and are emi- 
nently fitted, by the gradations of caste arising from the mixture 
of three great races, to correspond to the wants of a topographical 
character so diversified. Then, it lies in the midst of the main 
stream in which the expanding civilization of our age has begun 
to move. 

** All these combined advantages are without a parallel, and I have no 
hesitation in avowing that, according to my conviction, Central America, 
everything taken into consideration, is the most favoured spot on the sur- 
face of the globe, and is destined to act an important and glorious part in 
the history of the future. 

‘The North Americans, who in such matters are gifted with the instinct 
of the pioneer,—an instinct by which they disvover the most eligible site for 
a new town, in what direction it will extend, andin what street the building 
lots will be most valuable,—the North Americans have understood the 
splendid character of Central American prospects; while, if anything is 
beyond the conception of common sense, it is the system followed by Eng- 
land in this magnificent country. If England, instead of having contri- 
buted systematically to the utter ruin of those helpless republics, had fol- 
lowed the opposite course, lending assistance to their liberal party—a party 
which has ewe been in favour of foreign immigration, religious tolerance 
and other means of improvement and progress—a confederation of Central 
American States would now exist, strong enough by the influx of popula- 
tion, intellect, and capital from abroad, to preclude any idea of an annexa- 
tion to the United States, or of the reintroduction of slavery. All the civil 
wars down to the invasion of William Walker would have been avoided, and 
prosperous communities would now be in a condition to buy ten times the 
amount of British goods whica the bankrupt inhabitants of ruined cities and 
neglected plantations can ever afford to purchase. Mosquitia and Yucatan 
might have formed two acceding States of the confederation, and I cannot 
see why British Honduras should not have contributed to raise the number 
to eight. England would not have lost; she would have gained in every 
respect by such a development of Central American politics—a development 
which has been and still is in the hands of the British Government. By 
following such a course, England would have avoided many disagreeable 
transactions and useless difficulties with the United States, while the result 
would have heightened British influence in American affairs in a manner 
too noble and too legitimate not to be approved in the United States by all 
the adversaries of slavery, of filibusterism, of imprudent territorial exten- 
sion, and of political iniquity. Such a result would have harmonized the 
true interests of England with those of the United States, with those of 
Central America itself, and with those of civilization in general. 

** Even now it is not too late. Whatever complications in reference to 
Central America may still exist, or may yet originate, the aim of England 
should always be the establishment and prosperity of an independent Central 
American confederacy, strengthened by the immigration of hands, intellect, 
skill, capital, and enterprise, as they cannot fail to be attracted by improve- 
ments such as the Honduras Inter-oceanic Railway; by the facilities thus 
offered in every sphere of intercourse with the rest of the world, by the 
opportunity of profitable investments, and by the inviting nature of the 
country, its beautiful scenery, its fertility and climate.” 

We have dwelt so much on topics of the broadest interest that 
we have little room left for lighter matter with which Mr. Froe- 
bel’s volume abounds. It is rich in observations of natural his- 
tory, some of which are very curious. In certain parts of the 
American steppes and deserts the author frequently observed ant- 
hills formed exclusively of small stones of the same species, such 
as quartz or feldspar, which the little animals had picked out 
from the coarse sand. A man showed him a bag of red garnets, 
any quantity of which might be collected from ant-hills in the 
country of the Navajo Indians. These facts seem to suggest that 
the gold-seeking ants spoken of by Herodotus may not be wholly 
fabulous. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Publishers, we presume, are reserving their new issues for the end of 
the month. Of the few which we have received this week, we need 
only specify the volume of Suettey Memorrars, edited by Lady 
Shelley, in which is included an Essay on Christianity by the poet; 
Mrs. Duberly’s Campratantne Exprrrences during the Suppression of 











The Spy ; a Tale of the Neutral Ground. By J. Fenimore Cooper. Illustrated 
from Drawings by F. O. C. Darley. 

Wyandotté ; or the Hutted Knoll, A Tale. By the same. Illustrated. 

The Pioneers; or the Sources of the Susquehanna, A Descriptive Tale. By 
the same. Illustrated, 

Travels and Travellers; including Rambles in Bavaria, Switzerland, and 
Sardinia, Sketches in Venice, &c. 

QvartTerRLy Reviews. 

“The Invasion of England” is the ominous title of an article in the 
new number of the Quarterly which ought to be studied with the deepest 
attention. The state of our national defences supersedes in urgent in- 
terest every other question that can at this moment come under the con- 
sideration of the British people; and if the writer of the article has not 
greatly erred in his facts, the time allowed us for consideration may be 
too brief to avert ‘‘a catastrophe, such as has not appalled the world 
since the downfall of the Roman empire.” In the opening article the 
“ Life of Erasmus ” is ably sketched in some sixty pages; his many 
faults are firmly but tenderly indicated; and honour is paid in liberal 
measure to him ‘ who in influence at least was the greatest of the ‘ Re- 
formers before the Reformation.’’’ Mr. Francis’s “ Annals and Anec- 
dotes of Life Assurance” is made the subject of a useful and amusing 
paper. ‘ Popular Music of the Olden Time” and “ Berkshire,” one of 
the series of topographical and historical essays for which the Quarterly 
is famous, deserve special notice among the other articles of a remarkably 
good number. 

The view which the Edinburgh takes of the present “State of the 
Navy” is scarcely more consolatory than that presented by the Quar- 
terly. The requisite measures for restoring the preéminence at sea 
which we ought never to have lost will occupy at least two years, ac- 
cording to the Edinburgh, and among them are some for which the 
Board of Admiralty is incompetent, and which “require the power and 
resolution of a dictator.” In an interesting review of Brialmont’s 
Life of the Duke of Wellington, we find the following original anecdote, 
illustrating the Duke’s habit of never allowing himself any relaxation 
till every duty was discharged. 

‘On the night previous to one of the Duke's Peninsular victories, 
another officer came up to Alava and asked in much alarm, ‘ What will be- 
come of us? We shall have a great battle tomorrow, and Lord Wellington 
is doing nothing but flirting with Madame de Quintana.’ ‘Iam very glad 
to hear it,’ replied Alava, ‘if we are to have a great battle tomorrow ; for 
it is quite certain that all his arrangements are made, if he is flirting with 
Madame de Quintana.’ ” 

The unfortunate and much slandered Marie Antoinette is the subject 
of a paper which has strong claims to popularity ; and for scholars and 
divines there is inviting matter in those on ‘‘ The Acropolis of Athens,” 
and “ Dr, Cureton’s Syriac Gospels.” 

LITERARY NEWS. 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall announce for immediate publication a 
“ Secret History of the Austrian Government, and of its systematic 
prosecution of Protestants.” The author of this work, which is stated 
to be compiled from Official Documents, is M. Alfred Michiels. 

Among the works which Mr. Bentley has in the press are “‘ The 
Cruise of the Pearl round the World in 1857-8-9, with an account of 
the Naval Brigade in India,” by the Reverend Edward A. Williams, 
Chaplain R.N.; and “ The Semi-detached House,” a novel, by Lady 
Theresa Lewis. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co.’s List of New Books includes the fol- 
lowing works of travel: ‘* Through Norway and Sweden with a Knap- 
sack,” the description, by an anonymous writer, of a pedestrian tour 
through the Scandinavian Peninsula; and a “ Voyage to Japan and the 
coasts of China, Kamschatka, and Siberia,” by Mr. John M. Tronson, 
late surgeon of H.M.S. ‘* Barracouta,” which formed part of Admiral 
Stirling’s squadron to Japan. 

Messrs. Groombridge advertise the commencement, on the Ist of 
August next, of a new monthly periodical, called “* Recreative Science,” 
which, in the words of the prospectus, ‘‘ will be a record of discovery, 
observation, and intellectual progress; as well as an instructor in first 
principles, and an exhibitor of the accomplishments of research.” 

Messrs. Williams and Norgate, whose late reprint of the Vatican 
Greck Testament has been a great success, are now about publishing the 
Alexandrine Codex, which in point of antiquity ranks next to the Vati- 
can, it being ascribed, by Professor Tischendorf and other eminent bib- 


| lical scholars, to the fifth century. 


the Indian Mutiny; Tur Sense [of Sight] Denrep ann Lost, by Dr. | 


Bull, and three volumes of a new and handsome edition of Fenimore | that disaster a large portion of valuable MSS., destined to form the ma- 


Cooper’s novels. 
Books. 

Shelley Memorials: from Authentic Sources. Edited by Lady Shelley. To 
which is added An Essay on Christianity, by Perey Bysshe Shelley: now first 
printed, 

Campaigning Experiences in Rajpootana and Central India, during the Sup- 
pression of the Mutiny, 1857—1858. By Mrs. Henry Duberly, Author of “A 
Journal kept during the Russian War.” With Maps. 

The Sense Denied and Lost. By Thomas Bull, M.D., (for the last eight years of 
his life deprived of Sight.) Edited by the Rey. B. G. Johns, Chaplain to the 
Blind School, St. George’s Fields. 

The wg ang Geology and its connected Sciences. By Edward Hitchcock, 

Manual of the Animal Kingdom, 1.—Protozoa. By Professor J. Reay Greene 

Practical Swiss Guide. A complete Itinerary of Switzerland, the adjvining 
districts of Savoy, Piedmont, North Italy, &¢. By an Englishman Abroad. 


| been issued by Ladrange, Paris. 


We see it stated that Sir John Bowring, who was among the pas- 
sengers lately wrecked on board the ‘“‘ Alma” in the Red Sea, lost by 


terials for a history of our late war with China. 

A “Life of the Earl of Durham,” by M. Egan, author of the “ Status 
of the Jews in England,” is about to appear. 

The third volume of the “History of the Religions of ancien 
Greece,” by M. Alfred Maury, member of the French Institute, has just 
It treats of the influence of the foreign 
religions, especially the Phrygian, Pheenician, and Egyptian, on the 


cultus and mythology of the Hellenic races. 


Guide to the Civil Service; containing Examination Papers, Lists of Public | 


Offices, Qualifications, Salaries, and all necessary information for those 
seeking Government Appointments. By Henry White, B.A., &e. 

Biograph ical Sketches of Twenty-three Great Emperors, Ki ngs, and Conquerors. 
Condensed from European and Asiatic History. For Juvenile Readers. By 
Frances Anne Utterton. " é 

Millicent Neville ; a Novel. By Julia Tilt. In two volumes. 

The Dudleys, By Edgar Dewsland. 


New Eprtions. 

A Memoir, Letters, and Diary of the Rev. Henry S. Polehampton, M.A., 
Chaplain of Lucknow. Edited by the Rev. E. Polehampton, M.A., and the 
Rev. T. 8. Polehampton, M.A., Fellows of Pembroke College, Oxford. Third 
edition. 

The Naval History of Great Britain, trom the Declaration of War by France 
in 1793 to the Accession of George IV. By William James, A new edition, 
with Additions and Notes, In six volumes, Volume 3, 


OL 


The French Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres some time ago 
offered a prize for the best ‘ Critical and Historical Essay on the Text of 
the Koran.”’ A considerable number of writings were sent in, several of 
them so good that it was found necessary to give three prizes instead of 
one. In the sitting which the Academy held on Monday this weck, these 
prizes were publicly announced. ‘The first was given to Herr Theodore 
Néldecke, assistant at the royal library of Berlin; the second to Signor 
Michel Amari of Palermo, lately appointed professor of Arabie at the 
University of Pisa; and the third to M. Aloys Sprenger, in the civil ser- 
vice of the East India Company. 

The first volume of a “ Universal, Theoretical, and Practical Dic- 
tionary of Commerce and Navigation,” has just appeared, the publishers 
are Guillaumin and Co., Paris. It contains about 1500 double-column 
pages, price 25 francs (1/.). 

M. Amédée Achard, the late correspondent of the Journal des Debats 
at the scat of war in Italy, has just published his letters in one yolume, 
(ILachette, Paris,) under the title, “ Montebello, Magenta, Marignan.” 
A “Complete History of the War in Italy,” from the pen of M. Emile 
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de la Bedollitre, with illustrations by Lange, is announced by G. Barba 
and Co., Paris. 

A very outspoken pamphlet entitled “ Faut-il détrdner le Pape,” pub- 
lished by Lebigre-Duquesne, is creating at present some sensation in 
Paris. 

Chiromancy is again coming into fashion in France, to jr 
of some pretension es published by Dentu, Paris, unc 
“Les Mystéres de la Main, révélés et expliqués par Ad. Desbarrolles.’ 
The author, in some six hundred pages, attempts to teach the art of 
knowing, “by a single inspection of the hands,” the life, character, 
— and destiny of any person. 

ung ballet dancer at the Paris opera, Mademoiselle Marguerite 
Rigolbocbs is about publishing her memoirs, under the title of 
** Messieurs de ces Dames.” It is whispered that Alexander Dumas fils, 
Author of the “‘ Dame aux Camélias,” has considerably assisted the lady 
in her compilation. 

A new novel from the pen of Paulin Niboyet, called “ 
Poet,” is making at present a furore in the salons 
metropolis, 


udge by a book 
er the title of 


of 


he Uheatres. 








| 
he Loves of a 
the French | 


Again a burlesque, and again from the pen of Mr. Byron, the scene of | 


action being this time the Adelphi Theatre, and the subject the old story 
of the Babes in the Wood. ‘To those who are familiar with the road that 
leads from the pathetic to the ridiculous, we need scarcely « xplain that 
the “babes” are played by grown-up persons, who look droll in juve nile 
costume, and that pertness takes the place of traditional innocence. 
Still less need we dwell upon the fact, that the combat between the two 
ruffians is a caricature of the ‘Transpontine style, and is made a great 
feature in the story. 


But all will be astonished when they learn that the | 


wicked uncle was a needy exquisite, under the influence of a strong- | 


children from his 


minded wife, and that the ruffian who defended the 
father, wrongly 


more sanguinary comrade was, in point of fact, their 
supposed to have departed this life. 

Th e occasional appearance of a troop of benevolent fairies, and the 
glittering scenain which they are assembled at last, gives the piece some- 
what of the character of a spectacle, but in his dialogue and situations 
Mr. Byron shows a disposition to travestic Shake sspeare which has not 
been conspicuous on former occasions. Thus the wife of Sir Roland is 
a grotesque Lady Macbeth from first to last, and Sir Roland himself 
reproaches the instrument of his crime quite after the fashion of King 
John’s well-known scene with Hubert. When a peculiar talent is to be 
consulted, as in the case of Mr. Robson, this sort of mock- -tragedy may 
be found expedient, but where the fun depends on a general company, 
we suggest it would be quite as well to leave Shakespeare alone. The 
burlesque is perfectly successful, and written with all Mr. Byron’s 
wonted brilliancy, but to its tragic parodies it is least indebted for its 
good fortune. 

Seitora Petra Camara is row at the Adelphi at the head of a troop of 
Spanish dancers, and rivals the fame of Perea Nena, so long a favourite 
at the Haymarket. 

On Saturday last, Mr. Buckstone’s benefit was as usual made the 
occasion of a speec h by the bénéficiaire. lis discourse, which elicited 
applause and laughter throughout, contained a humorous description of 
the cares incident to a managerial life, expressed the unwillingness of 
actors to see theatres open on Sunday, and reported favourably as to the 
state of the Haymarket finances. 


Wusic. 


“The Season” is fast drawing to a close, and apparently will not be 
prolonged by the protracted session of Parliament—if, indeed, the session 
of Parliament be protracted; for we much doubt, notw ithstanding what 
Lord Palmerston and Lord John said the other evening, whether all 
their power will be sufficient to keep the honourable gentlemen together 
when once their hearts are in the Highlands, shooting the grouse. The 
gaieties of London cease when the Sovereign withdraws from them ; 
and her Majesty, it is understood, has taken leave of town for the season, 


The hubbub of our multitudinous concerts is over, and the Italian Opera- | 


houses, it is expected, will both be closed in a fortnight. Then the voice 
ef music will be silent among us, and the tuneful tribes will wing their 
flight to other climes, till another season shall bring them back again, 

‘Meyerbeer’ s long-expected opera is yet to be produc ed ; but this is not 
inconsistent with the speedy closing of Covent Garden. It has been de- 
layed too long, to the composer's annoyance, it is said. But the same 
was the case four years ago, with the Etoile du Nord, which was not per- 
formed till the very fag-end of the season. After all the cost and labour 
bestowed upon the preparation of Dinorah, or The Pilgrimage of Plocrmel, 

(the name now given to the piece,) it can have very few nights this year, 
and Mr, Gye must look for reimbursement to its success the next. ‘It is 
innounced for this evening. 

Mr, Smith, of Drury Lane, who started Ais “ Royal Italian Opera” on 
the cheap system, has now carried cheapness to a degree altogether 
unheard-of in connexion with an entertainment of this class. His 
eriginal rates were the old Drury Lane “ playhouse prices ;”” but he now 
adv ertises the following rates: Boxes, second circle, half-a-crown ; Pit, 


two shillings ; Lower. gallery, one shilling; Upper gallery, sixpence. 
his is, indeed, Italian opera for the million! But we remain uncon- 


vineed, either that the Italian Opera is a suitable entertainment for the 
million, or, supposing it were, that it is possible to bring it, properly 


performed, within reach of the million. The notion of its being 
practicable to provide a first-rate Italian Company, a fine orchestra, 
‘ powerful chorus, and all “the appliances and means to boot,” 


to constitute a great operatic establishment, 


which are necessary 
with such prices as the above, is palpably absurd. To make the specu- 
lation “pay,” there is nothing for it but ecconomy—a penurious pl: in of 


wing and paring down every item of expense: and, when this is 

mn , the entertainment may perhaps be palatable to the million, but it 

' be intolerable to any person of ordinary taste. During the last period 

r. Lumley’s management of Her Majesty's Theatre, we often warned 

igainst the consequences of his low prices, as tending to lower the 

tone of his performances and the position of his theatre—consequences 
4, as all the world knows, did not fail to ensue. 


il 
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Bristoland Exeter. ......++++++ | 7 } Australasian .........+. 833 
Caledonian 62) | British North Ameri -—— 
46} gg eae —— 
554 Colonial ......6..cee008 a 
Edinburgh and Glasgow -—— Commercial! of London -—— 
Glasgow and South-Western -—- Engl. Scotsh.& AustralianChtd.) —— 
Great Northern .........660s00+ 1033 LONGO 2... .ccecesseeereeeseeee 45% 
Great South. and West. Ireland. — London and County 30g 
Great Western. ° 60 London Chrtd. Buk. of Australia 20, 
Lancashire and Yo 954 London Joint Stock...........+. ry 
Lancaster and Carlisle. London and Westminster oy 
London, Brighton ,& South Cc t 112} National Bank ........... — 
London and Blackwall ......... | 66 National Provincia — 
London and North-Western,...| 94} New South Wales. — 
London and South-Western... | 95 Oriental ........+++. 39 
Manchester, Sheffield,& Lincoln 353 Provincial of Ireland 73 
BOE ccccccccssccevesceseees -_ South Australia..... 30 
Midland Great Western (Ireland _ | Union of Australia 4 
North British | 564 | Union of London... 
North- Eastern—Berwic 93) | Unity 
North-Eastern— York 7h | Western Bank of London 
Oxford, Wor. & Weiveshampten| 323 Docxe— 
Scottish Central .... Mi East and West India 
Scottish Midland -—— London .... 
South Eastern and Dover. 724 St. Katherine 
Eastern of France. ° —_— Victoria 
East Indian ........... 97 MiIscRLLANBous— 
Geelong and Melbourne . —_— Australian Agricultural........ 
Grand Trunk of Canada...... 32 British American Land..... 
94; } Camade ....cccscccceccess 
15} | Crystal Palace ........ . 
ss | Electric Telegraph ... 
Minze— General Steam....... on —- 
Australian, .....c.ceceeceeeeees -- | London Discount..,.... 
Brazilian Imperial ss -- National Discount... ........+.++ 
Ditto St. John del Rey. 9 Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 77 
Cobre Copper... .......6005 43 Royal Mail Steam 50 
21 | South Australian a“ 





Khymney Iron... 











BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 20th day of July 1859. 




















1S8U8 DETARTMENT 
Notes issued .....seeceeeeeee + £31,553, 890 Government Debt £11 oe, 100 
Other Securities...... ° 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion . 17, 07 "390 
Silver Bullion. ......cceeeeeee 
£31,553,590 | 31,553,890 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Sregetetens Capital.....eees- £14,553,000 | Government Securities(inclu 
ensenc@agensese 3'3 ‘ | ding Dead Weight Annuity). 211,270,680 
Public Deposit Ps | Other Securitie 17,254,439 
Other Deposits .......+..-+++ 4,9 Notes......... see 99,489,050 
Seven Daysand other Bills... 558, 019 Gold and Silver Coin ........ ° 620,637 
£38,634,806 | £38,634,806 
* Including Exchequer, pesttetaed pena ateesscmmmmmnannasti National Debt, and Div. Acct, 
BULLION. Per oz le a ALS oust er ton, Sa 
— opper, Brit. Cakes £107 rs z o 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard. £317 9 Iron, Welsh Bars.... 6 15 a i 
Mexican Dollars .........+000+ © 5 1) | Lead, British Pig ... 24 10 » fe .% 00 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ © 5 29 | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 21 0 0.. 0 0 98 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, July 22. 
. « s s ’ a 6 
Wheat, R.0. Oto 0 Fine ...... Indian Corn. 32 to 33 
Foreign,R Oats, Feed... 23—25 
White F 
Karley...... ue _ 
Tine ...... i— 0 Malting .. O— ©!) Beans, Ticks 37— 42 
BOP cocces 40—44 Malt, Ord... 56—63 Harrow... 43—48 





WEEKLY AVERAGE SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 














For the Week ending July 16 Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales 
Wheat ~ 408. 64, Wheat .... 489. 34, | Rye .....+. 37s. Sd, 
2 «1 Barley.... 31 1 | Beans . 6 
5 3 ig  -petese 25 5 + Peas 10 
FLOUR PROVISIONS. 
Town made. per sack 46s. to Sis Butter—Best Fresh, lis. Od. dos. 
Seconds ......+..++- 6 — 40 Carlow, 5/. Os. to 5/. 2s. per ewt 
Essex and Suffolk, on bo yard ship si — 33 | Bacon, Irish . «see per ews. 664. — 644 
Norfolk and Stuc it n.. P+ | Cheese, Che shire, ma 
American ..... per barrel + | Derby pale ..... 
Canadian .....0cesseeecees ed Hams, York 
Bread, 6a to Sd. the 4b. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 5s. Od. to Ta. Od. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT 
NewGate ano Leapennmace.” CartLe MARKET.” Hea or Cartts at tas 
ad sa sd sa ‘ ’ CATTLe MARKET 
Beef... 3 2to3 Stod & 4 0to4 tto4d 8 Monday heer 
Mutton 3 6 — —4 6 42—-4858—5 0 Beasts.. 4,150 
Veal... 3 O— s—a4 $3 §—4 4— 4 8} Sheep ..29,8% 13/080 
Pork ; OoO—4 O— 4 4 3; 6—4t O— é 8 Calves uM 7 5 
Lamb 48—5 0-5 4 5 O0—5 6 0! Pigs 330 sccce 155 
- To sink the offal per 6 Ib 
HOPS WoOulL 
Weald of Kent Pockets.. 6@s. to 75s.) Down Tegs ......- per ib — to 204 
Mid and East Kent ditto..... § — ie Half-bred Wethers - 
Sussex ditto...... esccese 56 — 68 | Leicester FI eee — WwW 
— 0 | Combing Skins — Ww 





Farnham ditto 


HAY AND STRAW Per Load of 36 Trusses 
Wuirecnarst CumBertand. 


Hay, Good .... B05. CO DOE. ce ecceeeees O4s. to 100s 
Inferior 2 — ) 1 = = 
NOW .ncccscccs 55 — 80 - 

Clover ‘ cece et) ee rerrrrr rs 105 is 

Stran B @ BD esescereeee BO & 





Wheat Straw 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[July 23, 1859. 





OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 


Last Week but Fourof Mr. Cuanves Kean’s anaes - 
ment.—HENRY THE EIGHTH will be performed every 
night during the Week, and also on Mowpvay, Tvespay, and 
Wenpwnespay in the next, after which date the play will be 
withdrawn. 


OCIETY of PAINTERS in “WATER 
COLOURS.—The FLFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION, WILL CLOSE on Sarurnpay the 80th rvsranr, at 
their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, (close to the National Gal- 
lery.) Open from 9 till dusk. Admittance,Is. Catalogue, 
6d. JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


HE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 

IN WATER COLOURS WILL CLOSE their TWENTY 
FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION on Sarunvay nexr, the 
30th Jucy, at their Gallery, 53, Patt Macu, near St. James's 
Palace. Admission, 1s. James Fanry, Secretary. 


THE HEART OF THE ANDES, by 
FREDERIC E. CHURCH (painter ofthe Great Fall, 
Niagara), is being exhibited daily by Messrs. DAY and SON, 
Lithographers to the Queen, at the German Gallery, 1638, 
New Bo Bond Street. Admission One Shilling. 


‘ . . , 

RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 

ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE.—The NEXT MEET 

ING will be held at ABERDEEN, commencing on Wednes- 

day, September 14, 1859, under the Presidency of his Royal 
Highness the PRINCE CONSORT. 

The Reception Room will be the Mechanics’ Hall, Market 
Street. 

Notices’ of Communications intended to be read to the 
Association, accompanied by a statement whether or not the 
author will be present at the meeting, may be addressed to 
John Phillips,{M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Assistant General Se 
cretary, University Museum, Oxford ; or to Professor Nicol, 
Professor Fuller, and John F. White, Esq., Local Secretaries, 


Aberdeen. 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
6, _ 6, Queen Street P lace , Upper Thy umes Street, London 
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OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1817 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, and Gawler. 
and sent for collection. Every description of Banking busi- 
ness is conducted direct with Victoria, New South Wales, 
andalso the other Australian Colonies through the Com- 
y's Agents. Apply * LS Old Broad Strect, London. 
LLIAM PURDY, Manager. 





London, July 1, 1859. 


i) ESSRS. JONES and SON, of No. 2 

Hanway Street, Oxford Street, beg to call the atte i 
tion of the Public to their entire NEW METHOD OF 
DYING all articles of silk or woollen goods IN META 
COLOURS of any shade, warranted to stand the su 
climate, hitherto unattainable by any other house 
kingdom. Feathers are also dyed in every shade or colour 
by the new process without injury to the flue. Every de- 
scription of woollen goods are rendered respiratory water- 
proof and the colours fast 

“Very desirable to wholesale woollen drapers.’’—See 
Spectator, April 16th, 1859. 











PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1855. 

r > r 
ETCALFE, BINGLEY, AND 
co."s NEW PATTERN and PENETRATING 
TOOTH. BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair-Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 

nges; and every description of Brush, Comb, and Per- 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth-brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 
effectually ,—the hairs never come loose. M., B., and Co. are 
sole mak f the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Koot 
Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address at 
6d, each ; of Metcalfe's celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box ; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
1308 and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 
from Holles Street, London 


B EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 


JF —WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS de voted exclusively to the separate display of 
ullic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
est, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. 

Bedsteads, from, 








































ee «e 12s. 6d. to 20/7. Os. cach 
Shower Baths, from... * bg Od. to 6l. Os. each 
Lamps, (Moderateur, ) fro - Od. to 71. 7s. each 
(All other kinds at the one rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil. 4s. 3d. per gallon. 
, cr Al aa bP ’ 
HE PERE ECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 

more than twenty yearsago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
when PLATED by » patent process of Messrs. Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article next 
to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either us 
fully or ornamentally, as by no pussible test can it be distin 
guished from real silver. 

A smal! useful plate chest, containing a set, guaranteed of 
first quality for finish and durability, as follows— 


















s eZ PI 

beg see oe ee 

ese Sac toe EE 

— ses 55 5 =s 

Ses £ES ge 55 

BOG Rae HE me 

£s.d €ed. £:3:.d. £ s.d 
12 Table Forks...... sooee 1 180 2 80 8 OO B8WO 
12 Table Spoons, 1180 2 80 ; 00 3100 
12 Dessert Forks .. -lmwo 1150 220 200 
12 Dessert Spoons . -10we 110 220 2100 
12 Tea Spoons......... -0180 140 1100 1180 
6 Egx Spoons, Bt. bowis . 01220 ©1460 O8O 110 
2S8auce Ladle -0 70 0 86 0106 OWO 
1 Gravy ame. 60 80 O10 O1386 0160 
2 Salt Spoons, git ‘bowls. 040 0650 060 076 
1 Mustard do. git.bowl.. 0 20 026 030 0 39 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs .. 039 0 50 070 
1 Pair of Fish 176 Iho 1180 
1 Butter Knife. 0689 070 0 80 
1 Soup Ladle. 0176 100 1210 


1 Sugar Sifter 049 0 59 O 8&6 

Total....... M6 WMS WHY WM 49 

Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 

chest to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 

&c. 2. 15s. Tea and coffee sets, cruet and liqueur frames, 

waiters, candlesticks, &c. at proportionate prices. All kinds 
of re plating Jone by the patent process 


Wy ELLIAM 8. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING TRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
be had gratis, ard free by post. It contains upwards of 400 
r tis limited Stock of Electro and Sheffield 
Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal goods, Dish covers, 
and Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaselicrs, Tea Urns and 
Kettles, Tea-trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet 
Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed 
Mangings, &c. &c. with Lists of Prices and Plans ‘of the 
Sixteen large Show Rooms at 39, Oxford Street, W.; 1, la, 
2,and 3, Newman Street; and 4, 6, and 6, Perry * Place, 

| aading Established 1820. 










Approved drafts negotiated | 


b 


. * > 
AL DERSHOTT CAMP.—DEODOR- 
; IZING CONTRACT. 
War Office, Pall Mall, 8.W. 8th July 1859. 

Notice is hereby given, that sealed tenders addressed to 
the Under -Seeretary of State for War, and marked on the 
outside “ Tender for Deodorizing, Aldershott,” will be re- 
ceived at this Office, on or before Turspay the 19th intant, 
for deodorising and cleansing the Latrines, &c., &c., at 
Aldershott Camp, for a period of Three Years from the Ist 
AUGUST NEXT 
Proposals must be made upon the proper printed form, 
which may be obtained on application at this Office, or to 
i weg ag 
ate for War reserves to himself the 
right to reject any or ail of the tenders. 
THOMAS HOWELL, 

Director of Contracts 


(JONTRACT FOR MINERAL BLACK 
} for PAINT, 
Department of the Storekceper-General] of the Navy, 
Somerset, T *, 2th Jvery 1859, 

The Commissioners for executing the Office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire 
land, do hereby give notice that on Tursoay the 2d Avousr 
next at Two o'Clock, t will be ready to treat with such 
Persons as may be willir © contract for supplying her Ma 
jesty’s Dockyard at Chatham with all such 

MINERAL BLACK for PAINT 
as shall from time to time be demanded under a contract for 
Twelve Months certain and further until the expiration of 
Three Months’ warning 

A sample of the article and a form of the tender may be 
seen at the said Office No tender will be received after 
Two o’Clock on the day of treaty, nor will any be noticed 
unless the party attends, or an agent for him duly author 
ized in writing 

Every tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, and bear in the left-hand corner the words 
2 puder for Mine Black,” and must be delivered at 
Somerset Place, accompanied by a letter signed by a respon 
sible person, eng nz to become bound with the person 
tendering, in the m of 300/. for the due performance of 
the Contract 


TEW MODE OF ACQUIRING 
4 WEALTH .—See the PROSPECTUS of the PUBLIC 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 47, Charing Cross, London, 
which describes the way to obtain 
10,0007, CONSOLS payable during LIFE ; or 
5000/. CONSOLS payable at DEATH, 
For a premium of One Guinea. No other charge nor lia 











































No Medical Examination. No references to friends re 


Male an! Female lives admitted on equal terms. 
Applications for Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c. to 
be je to G. J. Fanaance, Managing Director, at the 
Chief Offices, 47, Charing Cross, London. 
*.* Agents wanted throughout the United ee: 


NoRTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


64, PRINCES er T, EDINBURGH; 67, SACKVILLE 
PREET, DUBLIN. 





Incorporated by Reyal Charter and Act of Parliament 
1869 


New Assurances durin 
Yielding in New Pre ns 
Profit realized since the last se pter nnial in- } 
vestigation .......+..+ s 
Bonus declared of i 5s pel ree ont per r annum on every policy 
opened prior to December 3Ist 1858, 
received in 1858 






a the past year . 
a 





136,629 50 





Fire Premium £31,545 165 





LONDON BOARD 

Sir Perre Lavaie, Alderman, Chairman 

Joun L. Guennin, Esq., Depuly-Chairman 
William Berradaile, Esq Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 
John Connell, Rsq Peter Northall Laurie, Esq. 
C. J. Knowles, Esq. QC. 4 

Acexanprn Doni, Esq., Lancaster Place, Solicitor 
Bankers—Union Bank of London. 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, &«. may be obtained at 

the Office, 4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, 
LONDON, Et ROBERT STRACHAN, Seeretary 








Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William TV 
Econom IC LIFE ASSURANCE 
4 SOCIETY, 6, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars 
Established ls23 
ADVANTAGES— 
Mutual Assurance 
T LOWEST rates of Premiam on the MUTUAL 








SYSTEM 

THE WHOLE OF THE PROPITTS divided every Fifth 
Year 

Assets amounting to........cccccosccccceecs £1,810,000, 





During its existence the Society has paid in 
Claims, and in reduction of Bonus Liabi- 





My, MEATIY....ccescrcccecesesessee 2,000,000. 
Reversionary Bonuses have 
Policies to the extent of......... 1,365,000 


The last Bonus, declared in 1*59, which 
averaged 65/. per cent on the Premiums 
Paid, amounted to......... 475,000. 

Policies in force . 

The Annual Lacome exce 

In pursuance of the invariable prac tive of this Soci ‘iety, in 
the event of the Death of the Life Assured within the 15 
daysof grace, the Renewal Premium remaining unpaid, the 
Claim will be admitted, subject to the payment of such 
Premium. 

Assurances effected prior to 31st December, 1859, will par 
ticipate in the Division in 1864. 

Prospectuses and fall particulars may be obtained on ap 
ion to ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary 


~« #PINNEFORD'S 


URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion, Combined th the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effer Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. TFrepared by Dinneronp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im 
proved Horse hair Gloves and Helts,) 172, New Bond Street 
and sold by all respectable che praenthsntenssenhots the meer. J 


JJOLLOWAY's OINTMENT.—GOITR R, 

SWOLLEN or DERBYSHIRE NECK.—Happily this 
glandular disease is not followed by such a train of awful 
consequences in Great Britain as in Switzerland and else 
where ; but even here it is a serious affliction, and more 
common than it is supposed to be. It makes its first appear 
ance in childhood as asmall swelling in the front of the 
throat, which gradually enlarges to the age of twenty, and, 
if not then cured, becomes extremely intractable. Hollo 
way's famous Ointment, assiduously rubbed on the tumour, 
will enter the flesh, just as salt is forced into meat, and will 
save the shape and symmetry of the neck, expel the latent 
evil from the system, and remove the disfigurement 
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M. M. LEON LILLO and (Co, 
BANKERS, 9, ages ‘Clary, Paris. 


IG. G. VOLPE continues to GIVE E 
LESSONS in the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. Prospec- 
tuses and Extracts from reviews of his Tragedies (published 
by F. Turmo,) and other works in prose, sent on application 
to Sig. Voure, 37, Weymouth Street, Portland Place, W. 
Schools attended. 


> Toa es = 
\ ARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND 

INDIA OUTPITS.—CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE 
respectfully solicit an inspection of their extensive and 
recherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste with that ex- 
cellence and durability of material for which their house 
has been noted for upwards of 60 years.—11, Wigmore 
Street, W 


kK SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER. 


—This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Barepensacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. 4 pint, 4s. 6d. 4 pint, 
8s. pint. Briedenbach’s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 157e, 
New Bond Street, fac ing Re dmayne’ 8. 


peck tNITURE. Where to ‘Buy, What to 

Buy, How to Buy. COMPLETE FURNISHING 
GUIDES, with all Explanations, and Illustrated by 300 En- 
gravings, to be had, post free, of P. and 8S. Beyrus, City 
Furniture Warehouses, 91, 93, and 95, City Road. Goods 
delivered free to any part of the king n, and exchanged if 
not approved. Inspection invited. Note the 1/. Roseweod 
or Walnut Drawing Room Suits covered in Velvet. Brus 
sels Carpets, 2s. 3)d. per yard. 

. rD sas 

Q W. SILVER and Co.,’s outfitting 
We warehouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C.—OUTPFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for naval and military officers, 
and cadets, midshipmen, and civilians; clothing for gentle 
men’s home use, viz. naval and military uniforms and civi 
lians dress of the best land workmanship ; shirts, 
hosi , gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outfits ; fh bar- 
rack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every variety of 
cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., suited 
to all climates. Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H. M. 
Dockyards), Woolwich. 


He NEW MORNING DRAUGHT.— 

HOOPER'’S SELTZER POWDERS make a most 
agreeable, effervescing, tasteless aperient morning draught, 
and are acknowledged by every one who try them to be in 
finitely superior in ev respect to any Seidlitz ders, 
effervescing more briskly, are quite tasteless, are painless in 
operation, and effective in result. Mixed as suggested in 
the directions, even children take them with a relish. Sold 
in 2s. 6d. boxes by Hoorra, Chemist, London Bridge ; also 
by Sanoen, 150, Oxford Street; and on order by all Drug 
gists through the London wholesale houses 


77 
{LENFIELD PATENT “STARCH, 
LI USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
Anpvr a xncep »y HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRESS To at 
HE FINEST bese ARCH oo en hk USBD. 
BN VOU ASK 
GLENI IE 1. Dt ATENT St ARCH, 
sre rhaT yor 
as inferior kinds are often substituted 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., "Glasgow and London. 


ye LCANIZED INDIARUBBER MA- 
CHINE BANDING will not slip nor stretch, is not 
affected by wet, heat, or cold, cheaper by far than leather or 
gutta percha, and warranted to do more work and outlast 
either. Hose and tubing agricultural purposes, washers , 
valves, sheets, tarpaulins nd all other articles in India 
rubber kept in stock and made to order Testimonials, 
prices, &c., on application to DODGE and GIANDONATI 
late Dodge, on, and Co. 41, St. Paul's Churchyard, B.C. 
sole contractors for Indiarubber goods to the Lords Commis 
sioners of the Admiralty. 
If APPIN'S “ SHILLING” RAZORS. 
a Warranted good by the — 0 
MAPPIN’S 2s. RAZORS Shave well for Three Years. 
MAPPIN’'S 3s. RAZORS (suitable for Hard or Soft Beards 
Shave well for n Years 
) APPIN’S DRESSING CASES 


TR AVELLING BAGS 














































AND iD 







Gentleman s Solid Leather Dressir Case, fitted . 
Gentleman's Leather ' nd Dre ssing 





Bs. 











fitted with 16 Articles, Outside Pocket, complete 40 
Do do do with addition of Writing 

Materials, Patent Ink, and Light, complete ........ 5 0 
Gentleman's very large, 18 in. Bag, with Dressing and 

Writing Materials, 21 Articles, Outside Pocket...... 7 0 





Gentleman's 17-in. Writing and Dressing Bag, Plated 


Fittings, best Giass, fitted with 26 Articles, complete 11 10 

Gentleman’s 17 in. Writing and I sing Bag, fitted 
with every necessary, very handsome, complete.... 

Enamel Leather Lady's Travelling Bag, 13 in mal 
Silk, fitted with MM Articles, Outside Pocket, com- 
PlCTE. ...cecesverecccess . 

Moroeco Leather Lady's A k 
titted with 16 Articles, Outaide 1 ocket, “comple te .. 

Do do do. with addition of W riting 
Materials, Ink, and Light, complete ............+.+ 6 5 

Levant : 
15 in. fi ap! 

Levant Leather Lady’s Writing and Dressing Bag, 
15 in. fitted with 30 Articles, Outside Pockets, com 
PRCCe. occ cccccrccvecccescecevccccevcessccoeccess 13 0 

Levant Leather Lady's Travelling and Dressing Rag, 

15 in. fitted very complete, Silver Tops to ss and 
Bottles, Ivory Brushes, very handsome plete .. 22 0 
A costly Book of Eneravings, with 1 s altlac he d, for 
warded by Poston receipt of Twelve stoma. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, 
67 and 68, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, 
Manufactory— Queen's Curceny Wonks, Subrrieip 


RUT -eTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTE RY PATI - 
\ THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
isallowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the awees resisting ver is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwardea by post, on 
the circumference of (he body, twoinches below the hips, be 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY. 

A Single Truss, lés., 2!s., 26s "ed., and 31s. 6d.; postage, Is 
A Double Truss, 3ls. 6d.. 42s., and 52s. Gd. ; post age , bs. Bd 
An Umbitical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d.; postage, Is. 10 

Post-office orders to be made payable to JOUN W ‘HITT 


Post-office, Piccadilly 
FiLASTiC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 


for FARTICOSE VEINS, ond all cases of WEAK 
NESS and SWBLI ING ofthe LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. Taey 
are porous, light in textare, and inexpensive, an¢ a are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each 
Postage 4d. 





































’ JOHN WHITB MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 
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OMPANION.—A LADY with very 
high testimonials, is desirous of procuring a Situation as 
COMPANION to a LADY, or to take the Superintendence of 
a Household, or of a Family deprived of maternal care. She 
speaks French and German, having resided for some time 
on the Continent, and has no objection to travel. Address— 
G. V. Monte Video Legation, 9, New Palace Yard, 5.W. 
July 8 














TO SOLICITORS, DAReserERs, STATESMEN, 
'T 


ha 
EGAL or SECRET “ARIAL.—W ANTED 
a SITUATION as MANAGING CLERK, CONVEY- 
ANCER, or GENERAL DRAFTSMAN, a Law Office, or 
Chambers, of good practice ; or as PRIVATE SECRETARY 
to a Nobleman or Gentleman of political, literary, or other 
public pursuits ; SECRETARY to a Public Company or So- 
ciety ; or CLE RK to any Corporate Body, requiring the 
union of legal and sec retarial qualifications. Very consider 
able e¢ xperic nee in, and special aptitudes for superior drafts 
manship and literary composition ; successful efforts in cor 
respondence, accounts, and general management ; and satis 
factory character for zeal, industry, perseverance, inte i 
and trustworthiness, are evidenced by testimonials of the 
highest kind—of whic h an abstract is in the hands of the 
Editor of this Paper ; and the originals may be seen at orn 
Suiacey’s Temperance Hotel, 37, 
bury, W.C. where full particulars can be 
ing the Advertiser 


| ANDSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 

STEADS.—HEAL and SON’S Show Rooms contain 
a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for 
Home use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bed 
steads with Brass Mountings and clegantly Japanned ; Plain 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Weod 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with 
Bedding and Furniture complete, as well as every descrip 


tion of Bedroom Furniture. 
Hi EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE, containing designs and prices of 100 
BEDSTEADS, well as of 150 different articles of BED 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post Heat and Son, 
Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedrox om Furniture Manufacturers 
196, Totten Sourt Ros ad, 


aX 


MM ER DIET. 
BROWN AND POLSON'’S PATENT CORN FLOUR 
“This is superior to any thing of the kind known 
Lancet. Obtain it from family grocers, or chemists, who do 
not substitute inferior articles. The most wholesome part of 
Indian Corn; it is preferred to the best Arrow Root; for 
Breakfast, boiled simply with milk; Dinner or Supper, in 
puddings, warm or cold, blancmange, cake, &c.; and espe 
cially suited to the delicacy of children and invalids 
Packets, l6oz. 8d. Paisley, 7 Market Street, Manches 
ter; Dublin; and 23, Ironmonger Lance, London 


, Ia ’ y - 

I ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—NOTICE 

OF INJUNCTION. The admirers of this celebrated 
Fish Sauce are particularly requested to observe that none 
is genuine but that which bears the back label with the 
name of Wittiam Lazenny, a8 well as the front label signed 
“ Elizabeth Lazenby,” and that for farther security, on the 
neck of every bottie of the Genuine Sauce will hencefor 
ward appear an additional label, printed in green and red, 
as follows—*“ This notice will be affixed to Lazenby's Har 
vey’s Sauce, prepared at the original warehouse, in addi 
tionto the well-known labels which are protected against 
imitation by a perpetual injunction in Chancery of 9th 
7, 1858."" 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square, London 


‘IXTY y 
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years of success have proved 


WO beyond question that ROWLANDS' MACASSAR 
OLL possesses extraordinary properties for promoting the 
growth and improving and beautifying the Human Hair 


It prevents it from falling off or turning grey, strengthens 
weak hair, produces a thick | luxuriant growth, cleanses 
it from scurf and dandriff, and makes it beautifully soft, 
curly, and glossy. For children it is especially recommended 
as forming the basis of a beautiful head of hair, while its 
introduction into the Nursery of Royalty, and the numerous 
Testimonials constantly received of its efficacy, afford the 
best and surest proofs of its merits. Price 3s. 6d. and 
Family bottles (equal to four small) 10s, 6d. ; amd double 
that size 21s. per Bottl« 

See the words *“‘ Rowlands’ Macassar Oil,’ &c. on the 
wrapper, and “ A. Rowland and Sons" in red ink. Sold at 
20, Hatton Garden, London, and by chemists and perfumers 


Méren *S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
A and TABLE CUTLERY. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by special appoint 
ment to the Queen, are the only Sheffield makers who sup 
ply the consumer in London. Their London Show Rooms, 
67 and 68, Kina Wi am Sreeer, London Bridge, contain 
by far the Largest STOCK of ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
and TABLE CUTLERY in the World, which is transmitted 





Te. ; 























direct from their Manufactory, Queen's Curiery — Ks 
SHEFFIELD Fiddle Double King’s Lil 
Pattn. Thread. Pattn Patin 
£s. &@ £s.d. £5. d. £8. 
12 Table Forks, best qnnlity 116 0240 3 00 3120 
12 Table Spoons, ditto.. 116 060240 3 00 3120 
12 Dessert Forks, ditto 17020024026 
12 Dessert Spoons, ditto. . 170200240 2H0 
12 Tea Spoons, ditto 016 0140170 1160 
2 Sauce Ladies, ditto...... 0 8 0 0100 0110 0138 ¢ 
1 Gravy Spoon, ditto -0 7 0006 O110 O10 
4 Salt Spoons, (gilt bowls). 0 6 8 0100 0120 ONO 
1 Mustard Spoon, ditto.... 0 1 8 0 26 030 0 36 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs,ditto. 0 36056060070 
1 Pair Fish Carvers, ditto. 1 © 0 1100 1M0 1180 
1 Butter K , ditto 030050060070 
1 Soup Ladle, ditto 012 © 6140 O16 1 OO 
6 Egg Spoons, (gilt 01 0 0 5 © 0010110 
Complete Servic« 10 13 10 15 16 6 61713621 46 

Any article can be had separately at the same prices 

One Set of 4 Corner Dishes, (forming 8 Dishes,) &/. 8s.; One 
Set of 4 Dish Covers—viz 1 20-inch, 1 18-inch, and 2 M-irch, 
10/. 10s.; Cruct Frame, 4 Glass, 24s.; Full-size Tea and Cof 
fee Serviee, 9/. lis Acostly Book of Engravings, with 
prices attached, sent per pest on receipt of 12 stamps 

Ordinary Medium Rest 

Quality. Quality. Quality 

£s.d £s.d Ls.a 
2 Dozen Full-size Table Knives, 

Ivory Handles - 240 3 60 #120 
1} Dozen Full size Cheese ditto.. 1 40 1u6 2110 
1 Pair Regular Meat Carvers 0 76 0110 0156 
1 Pair Extra-sized ditto 0 86 6120 0166 
1 Pair Poultry Carvers 9 76 o1l9¢e 0156 
1 Stee! for Sharpening ee 030 040 0 60 

Complete Servic« coose © 6186 9 166 





maintain their unri 


in's Table Kni 
being their own Shef 


all their blades, 


ves st 


Messrs. Marr 
Valled superiority ; 





field manufacture, are of the very first quality, with secure 
ivory Handles, which do not come loose in hot water; and 
the difference in price is occasioned solely by the superior 


quality and thickness of the Ivory Handles 
MAPPIN BROTHERS and 68, King William Street, City, 
London; Manufactory, Queen's Cutlery Works, Sheffield 
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CHEAPER EDITION. 





In Two Volumes, 


A DAM 


price Twelve Shillings, 


BEDE 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 





A New Edition, being the Fifth. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONs, Edinburgh and London. 
NOW READY POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION 


A REVISED LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 


WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON 


IN CIRCULATION 


AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





The present rate of increase at this Library exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 


per annum, 


Consisting chiefly of Works of permanent interest and value. 





Single Subscription ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


First Class Country Subscription TWO GUINEAS and upwards, according to the 
number of Volumes required. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New 


Oxford Street, 





London, and Cross Street, Manchester. 





ue ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH COM- 


PANY Incorporated by Special Acts of Parliament, 
whereby the liability of each Shareholder is strictly limited 
to the amount individually subscribed for by him /. Pre 
ferential Shares. Guaranteed 8 per cent by her Majesty's 
Government on the conditions herein specificd. Fixed in 


come on the cable when in work from the Governments of 
Great Britain and the United States, 34,0001. per annum, ir- 
respective of mercantile and other messages. Special ad 


vantageous traffic arrangements with the entire telegraphic 
system in America 
600,000. in guaranteed preferential shares of 5/. per share. 
10s. per share payable on application, and a further sum of 
2/. per share on allotment 
DIRECTORS 
Chairman—The Right Hon. James Stuart Worries, t 
Sheen House, Mortlake 
M. Larson, 64, Queen Street, 
side, London 
M.P. 65, Lombard Street, London 
Breton, 3, Crosby Square, London 
Hanover Square, London 
essrs. Brown, Shipley, and Co.) Live 
Robert Dalglish, M.I’. Glasgow 
Capt. A. T. Hamilton, 12, Bolton Row, Piccadilly 
George Peabody, 22, Old Broad Street, London 
John Pender, Mount Street, Manchester 
Honorary Consulting Electrician—Professor 
D 
Consulting Electrician—C. F. Varley. 
Secretary—t ge Saward 
Bankers—The Bank of England 
Solicitors—Freshticlds and Newman 
Copies of the detailed prospectus of which the follo 
isa summary, may be obtained from the retary 
Old Broad Street, E.C, London 
SUMMARY Ol 
1. Liability strictly limited 
2. Total issue, 600,000. in shares of 5/. each 
1. Guarantee of § per cent per annum from th 
Government, to commence on the opening of the cab 
public 
4. After the 8 per 
and 4 per cent on the 
are to divide the balance 
capital 
>. Subsidy of 20,000/. per annum from the British Govern 


pper 


Vice-Chair man—C Cheap 


Samuel Gurney, 
Francis la 





rpeol 


Wm. Th 


1s0n, 





wing 
at 22 





ROSPECTUS 





British 

the 
preference shares 
preference 
with 


cent is paid to the 
old capital, the 
of profit, pro rata, 


shares 
the vid 


ment 

6. Subsidy of 70,000 dollars, or more than 14,000/ 
num from the United States Government 

7. Asum not exceeding 20,000/. to be spent in attempts to 
restore the old cable 

8. Security, under 
surance, against the 
during submersion 


per an 


special contemplated policy of in 


entire or partial loss of the new cable 


9. Offers of contractors to make, and lay down, and work 
the new cable successfully 
10. Advantageous agreement with the New York, New 


Telegraph Company, whereby spr 


secured over all the telegraphic 


foundiand, and London 


cial facilities for traffic are 
systems in America, and reductions of tariff over many of 
them 


The Directors pledge themselves not to expend money 


ll 
of the high 


in anew cable without first consulting some 
est scientific and practical authoritics in England and 
America 

12. Return of deposits to subscribers if the « apite al sub 


i For particulars see Prospecti 
GEOKGE SAWARD, Secret 


London, July 1859 


scribed is insufficient 
By Order, 
22, Old Broad Street 
Bankers (who will ceive deposit 
7.ONDON—London and Westminster bank 
LIVERPOOL—Bank of Liverpool 
MANCHESTER—Union Bank 
GLASGOW—U nion bank of Scotiand 





Application for Shares in the Preferenti Cay 
the At i egraph Compa 
NM. Shares—8 per cent guaranteed 
Tothe Directors of the Atlantic Telegraph Company 


this day paid to the Company's bank 


Gentlemen— Having 
1. being 10s. per share upon the 


thesum of 
aow applied for, I request you to allot me 


shares 





each in the Guaranteed Preferential Capital of the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company, on the conditions stated in the pros 
pectus, and I hereby undertake to pay the further deposit 
of 2/. per share thereon immediately on allotment, a i the 
further calls as and when they are made by the Directors 
understood that no further calls are to be ao 


it being 
until the 
for, and that the deposit 
thereon, according to the conditions of the Prospectus 
in case the said amount is not subscri 


minimum amount of 300,000/. has been subscribed 
less the proportion of the expenses 
shall 


ved 








be returned to mir 
for Name 
Address 
Profession or De scription 
Date...ccccscveces ° 
~ ference to......... 
~ B.—A reference will, in all eases, be required where the 





or already known at the 





applicant is not shareholder, 

office or to the Directors 
Applications to be enclosed to the Seerctary. 

SAWARD, 22, Old Broad Street, London 


GEOKGE 











In | vol. with IMlustrations, priee 7s. 6d. cloth, lettered, 


HE NAVIES OF THE WORLD; 
their present state and future capabilities. By 
= ans Busk, M.A., First Lieut. Vic toria Rifles, A Author 
* The Rifle, and How to Use it. 
CONTENTS : 
Comparison between British | Improved Artillery, and New 
and French Navies Naval Tactics 
Navies of other Powers Reprint of Leipsic Article on 
Steam, and the Screw Pro the French and English 
peller | Navies; with a refutation 
Naval Ports and Arsenals of| of its errors 
France, compared with | Important Lists,and Statis 
those of England tical Tables relating to the 
Manning the Navy Iiritish and French Navies, 
The Board of Admiralty | hitherto unpublished 
With several Illustrations and Plans of Cherbourg, 
Brest, Rochefort, L’Orient, and Toulon. 
London: Rovrtence, Warne, and Rovrieper, 
Fr arringdon Street. 


| 





Boun's Iuuverratrep Liprary ror Avevust. 
JARIS AND ITS ENVIRONS, including 
Versailles, St. Cloud, and Excursions into the 
Champagne districts, An illustrated Handbook for 
Travellers. Edited by Tnomas Foresrer, Author of 
** Norway and its Scenery.”” With 28 beautiful en- 
gravings on steel of the principal Buildings and Sites, 


Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
Henry G. Boux, York Street, Covent Garden, 
London. 
Boun’s Curar Seaies ror Avousr. Price 2s. 


J‘ JHNSONIANA: a collection of mis- 
. cellaneous anecdotes and sayings of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, gathe red from nearly a hundred public ations, 
a sequel to Croker’s edition of Boswell’s Life of John- 
son, as revised and enlarged by John Wright, Esq., 
of which it forms ninth and tenth volumes. With En- 
gravings on steel. Vol. 2, containing a general Index 
to the ten volumes, 
Henry G. Bony, 


York Street, Covent Garden, 


London. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co.'s 
JULY LIST, 
‘~ 
BACK, 





CUBA AND A Vacation 


T° 
Voyage. 


By R. H. Dawa, Junior, Author of *“ Two 
Years before the Mast.” Post 8vo. Price Ts. 6d. cl 
8. 
{HELLEY MEMORIALS Edited by 
\ Lady Sweiiey. Post 8vo. With Illustrations. 
Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


3. 
\' )YAGE to JAPAN, KAMTSCHATKA, 


SIBI se TARTARY, and the COAST of 
CHINA, in H. S. Barracouta. By J. M. Trovsor, 
R.N. Svo. W ith numerous Illustrations. 


1. 
NORWAY with a 


M. Wi.1ams, Post Svo 


KNAP- 


tha ~ 
aa 


SACK. By W. 
6 tinted Views. 


{AMPAIGNING EXPERIEN( 

) RAJPOOTANA and CENTRAL IN 
the Suppression of the Mutiny in 1857-"8 ty Mrs. 
Hexry Deperry, Author of “ A Journal kept during 
the Russian War.” PostS8vo. With Plan of Route, 


‘ES IN 


MA during 





6. 
NITE ITALIAN CAMPAIGNS of General 
| BONAPARTE. By Gronor Hoorer, Pust Svo 


With a Map. 2s. 6d, cloth, 


Price 


in 


ted 


peAckare LI FE and LIBERTY 
post 8vo. With 10 tin 


AMERICA, 2 vols. 
Price 21s. cloth. 


Illustrations. : 
Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Situ, 
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Fourth Edition, revised, 3s. 
NGLISH SYNONYMS. Edited by the 


4 Archbishop of Dubin. 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 





On Wednesday, a New Series, in 2 vols. of 


RIENDS IN COUNCIL. 
Lately panes a New’ Edition, 2 vols., 98., of 
RIENDS IN COUN CIL. 
London: pt... W. Parker and oa. West Strand. 





Complete in Three Parts, boat numerous Illustrations, 


27. 6. 
LEMENTS of CHEMISTRY. By 
Wiiuiam ALiew Miner, M.D., F.R.S., Profes- 
sor of Chemistry, King’s College, London. 
London : Joun W. PARKER al and Sox, W Vest Strand. — 


a 
Thirty-fifth Thousand, “etrongly bound, 6s. 


CHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Abridged from Gleig’s ‘‘ Family History of Eng- 
land.” With copious Chronology, Tables of Con- 
temporary Sovereigns, and Questions for Examination, 
London : Joun Ww. Parke Rn aud SON, West Strand. 





Just published, ‘Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 5s* 


YDROPATHY ; or Hygienic Medicine. 
By Epwarp W. Laxr, M.A., M.D. Edin. 
Joun CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 





Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


THREE WEEKS’ SCAMPER through 

the SPAS of GERMANY and BELGIUM; with 
an Appendix on the Nature and Uses of Mineral 
Waters. By Erasmus Wirson, F.R.S 

Jonn Cuv RCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


This day, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. a 
( LD STYLES’S. By Henry Spicer, 
J ¥Esq., Author of ‘Sights and Sounds,” ‘* The 
Lords of Ellingham,” &c 
London: Bosworrn and Haratson, 215, Regent 
Street. 





In elegant cloth, gilt, feap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


Sones of the WYE and POEMS. 
By Wrox. 
“* Wioni writes well and mus sically, and has a fair 
share of the higher poetic gifts.!—/eekly Dispatch. 
ndon : Simpkin, MARSHAL, and Co. 





Next week will. be published, 
HOIX des MEILLEURES SCENES 
de MOLIERE; avec des Notes de Divers Com- 
mentateurs et Autres Notes Explicatives. Par Dr. E. 
Dusve. 
Wit1i1am BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


In 1 vol. price 5s. in cloth, 
HE CURATE AND THE RECTOR, 
A Novel. By Mrs. Srnurr, Author of ‘* Chances 
and Changes,” &c. Forming the new volume of Rout- 
lodge’s Library of Fiction. 
London: Rovrieper, Warne, 
Farringdon Street. 


and Rovrieper, 
Published this day, in feap. dto. price ls. 


] ORTATIO AD FRATRES, Elegia 


Stanzas to the Memory of Burns, and other 


Poems. By Georce A. Byron Ler, Author of ** The 
Middle Night.” 
London: Artruur Hau, Virtve, and Co., 25, Pater- 


noster Row; Brighton : R. Fournorr. 


LONDON AS IT IS. 
With a Clue Map, 18mo. 5s. 
h URRAY’S HANDBOOK of MODERN 
LONDON ; a Complete Guide to all the Sights 
and Objects of Interest in the Metropolis, 
** Without a rival for intelligence and accuracy.’ 
Times. 





_ Joun Morray, Albe marle Street. 


Now ready, in Svo. pp. 51, 
QO’, the NECESSITY of a “GENE RAL 
ARMING in ENGLAND, by a Permanent Sys- 
tem of Organization, analogous to that of the Anglo- 
Saxon* Period, when every able man was a Soldier 
for Home Defence—with Re marks on the a. 


Complete i in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 


A MANUAL of BRITISH BUTTER- 
i FLIES and MOTHS. By H. 'T. Sraryron, 
Viditor of ** The Entomlogist’s Annual.” 

This work contains descriptions of nearly 2000 
species, interspersed with observations on their pecu- 
liarities and times of appearance, &c., and is illus- 
trated with more than 200 Wood-cuts. 

Joun Van Voorsr, |, Paternoster Row 


In crown 8vo. — b nse sy uts and Lithographs, 


6d. 

»pIOGRAPHIC AL SKETC HES 

) Twenty-three Great Emper ings, and Con- 
querors, condensed from E i iatic His- 
tory (chiefly of the Middle Ages for Fave ‘nile Readers, 
iby Frances Anne Urrenron. Edited by her Brother, 
the Rev. J. S. Uvrerron, M.A., Vicar of Farnham, 
Surrey. 






!.ondon : Loneman, Greex, Loxemay, and Roverts. 
Boun’s Iniusrratrep Linrary vor Jury. 
PUE YOUNG LADY'S BOOK: 

a Manual of Elegant Recreations, Arts, Sciences, 


ent time, 
With 1200 


sud Accomplishments, completed to the pre 
vad edited by distinguished Professors. 

W or a ut illustrations, and several fine engravi ngs on 
Post 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. 


legant and comprehensive volume includes 





‘ Y, Mineralogy, Concholo Botan: 1y, Ento- 
avlogy, Ornithology, the To'lt i Costume, Em- 
broidery and Faney Work, the Escritoire, “Ave hery, 
hi ding, Music, (both instrumental and vocal), 


Dancing, Indian Sceptre Exerc meg the 
Artist, Painting, Photography, &e., 
Uxxny G, Bonn, York Street, c 
don, 


Ornamental 


vent Garden, 








of | 





NOTICE, 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 
By the Author of “‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
In 3 vols. 
Will be ready at all the Libraries July 30. 
Also, just published, 
HELEN LINDSAY ; or the Trial of 

Faith. By A Clergyman’s Daughter. 3 vols. 

“ Helen Lindsay will achieve a success. The work 
teaches high and generous aims and its characters are 
natural and unaffected.”—Chronicle. 

THE LEES OF BLENDON HALL. 

By the Author of “ Alice Wentworth.” 3 vols. 

“A powerful and well-sustained story of strong 
interest.”—Atheneum. 

By 


THROUGH THE SHADOWS. 
Athe- 


&e. 


the Author of “‘ Sidney Grey.” 3 vols. 
“ An excellent and very interesting novel.”— 
n@um. 

A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT 
WOMEN. By the Author of * John Halifax.” 5s. 
bound and illustrated. Forming the Fifth of HURST 
and BLACKETT’S Standard Library. 

Hurst and Buiacketr, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


A New Edition, revised and enlarged. 
This day is published, 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF 
GEOLOGY. 


DESCRIPTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL. 
By Davin Pacer, F.G.S. 

Second Edition, with numerous Illustrations, Glossary 
of Scientific Terms, and Index. Crown 8vo. price 6s, 
Wittiam Biackwoop and Son-, Edinburgh and 
London. 


Of whom may be had, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF 
GEOLOGY. 


With Illustrations and Glossarial Index. 








Third 





Edition, price ls. 6d. 
SECOND EDITION. 


In Post 8vo., price 7s. 6d., 


THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN 
CENTURIES. 
By the Rev. JAMES WHITE. 
A New and Revised Edition, to which is added 
A CAREFULLY COMPILED INDEX, 

“He goes to work upon the only true principle, 
and produces a picture that at once satisfies truth, 
arrests the memory, and fills the imagination. ... . 
It will be difficult to lay hands on any book of the 
kind more useful and more entertaining.” — The Times, 
Feb. 5. 


By the same Author, 


HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


From the Earliest Times to 1848. 
In post 8vo., pp. 650, with Index, price 9s. 
Wittiam Buackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


KEITH ‘“JOHNSTON’S 
SCHOOL ATLASES. 


A New and Enlarged Editien. 
GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, 
exhibiting the actual And Comparative Extent of 
all the Countries in the World ; with their Present 
Political Divisions, 25 Maps, including a Map 
of Palestine, and Enlarged Maps of Scotland, 
Ireland, and Sw itzerland, MHalf-bound, 12s, 6d. 
Il. 
A New and Enlarged Edition. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, illustrating, in a 
Series of Original Designs, the Elementary Facts 
of Geology, Hydrology, Meteorology, and Natural 
History. 20 Maps, including Coloured Geological 
Maps of Europe, and of the British Isles. Half- 
bound, 12s. 6d. 





Ill. 
A New and Revised Edition. 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, comprising, in 
Twenty Plates, Maps and Plans of all the impor- 
tant Countries and Localities referred to by Classi- 
cal Authors ; accompanied by a Pronouncing In- 
dex of Places, by T. Harvey, M.A., Oxon, Half- 
bound, 12s. 6d. 
Iv. 
ASTRONOMY. Edited by J. R. Hind, Esq., 
F.R.A.S., &e. With Notes and Descriptive Let- 





terpress to each Plate, embodying all Recent | 
Discoveries in Astronomy. U8 Maps. Half-bound, 
12s. 6a, | 


v. | 
A New and Cheaper Edition. | 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS of GENERAL 
and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, for the Use 
of Junior Classes. 20 Maps, including a Map ef 
Canaan and Palestine. Half-bound, 5s, 
Ky the same Author. 


1. 

THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL 
PHENOMENA, A New and Enlarged Edition. 
Thirty-five large Plates and seven smaller ditto, 
printed in Colours, witha copious Index. Impe- 
folio, half-bound morocco, 12/. 12s 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS, reduced from the 
Imperial Folio, for the use of Colleges, Academies, 
and Families. Twent y-five Maps, Impe erial 4io., 
half-bound morocco, 2/, 12s, 6d. 








Wit1iam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 


UARTERLY REVIEW. No. CCX], 
is published this day. ConrEents: 
1. Life of Erasmus. 
2. Annals and Anecdotes of Life Assurance. 
3. Popular Music of the Olden Time. 
4. Patrick Fraser Tytler, 
5, Progress of Geology. 
6. The Islands of the Pacific. 
7. Berkshire. 
8. Invasion of England. 
Jounx Murray, Albemarle Street. 
JDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CCXXIII. is just published. ConTEents ; 
1. State of the Navy. 
The Acropolis of Athens. 
Memoirs of the Court of George IV. 
The Life and Remains of Douglas Jerrold. 
Fossil Footprints. 
Queen Marie Antoinette. 
Dr. Cureton’s Syriac Gospels, 
Brialmont’s Life of the Duke of Wellington, 
9. Adam Bede. 
10, Tennyson's Tdylls of the King. 
11. The Late Minis try. 
Loxoman and Co.; Edinburgh: A. and C. i 


2 30th July, price : by post, 6s. 6 
Nowti b RITISH RE VIEW. No. LX], 
a 
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CONTENTS : 
- Guizot’s Memoirs. Vol. 2 
Painters Patronised by C harles I. 
Syriac Church History—John of Ephesus. 
Ww anderings of an Artist. 
Glaciers 
Patrick Fraset Tytler. 
Idylls of the King—Alfred Tennyson. 
. New England Provincial History, 
. Botany and Scottish Botanists. 
10. Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of Bohemia. 
11. Napoleonism and Italy. 
12. Recent Publications. 
Edinburgh : W. P. Kennxepy ; London: Haminroy, 
Apams, and Co,; Dublin : M* Gi. ASHMAN and Git, 


STANDARD SCHOOL } BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY Y MR. MURRAY. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. bs 
DR. Wm. SMITH’S LATIN- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 5th Thousand. Me- 
dium 8vo, 21s. 
“Has the advantage of all other Latin Diction- 


aries.”—Athenaum, 
DR. Wu. SMITH’S SMALLER 
ae | from 
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LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
the above. 12th Thousand. Square l2mo. 7s. 
The best School Dictionary extant.”— Press, 
DR. Wa. SMITH’S CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY of MYTILOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, 
and GEOGRAPHY. 10th Thousand. With 750 


Wood-cuts. Medium 8vo, 18s, 

DR. Wu. SMITIVS SMALLER 
CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Abridged from the 
above. 12th Thousand, With 200 Wood-cuts. Crown 
Svo. Ts. 6d. ‘ 

DR. Wu. SMITH’S SMALLER 
DICTIONARY of ANTIQUITIES, 12th Thousand. 
With 200 Wood-cuts. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

THE STUDENT’S HUME; a History 
of England from the Invasion of Julius Cesar. 
Based on Hume’s Work, and continued to the present 
time. 18th thousand, Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 

OF 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY 
GREECE. From the Farliest Times to the Roman 
Conquest, with the History of Literature and Art. By 
Dr. Wm. Smrru. 16th thousand. Wood-cuts. Post 


8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF 
ROME.’ From the Earliest Times to the Establish- 
ment of the Empire, with the History of Literature and 
Art. By Dean Lippsn... 10th thousand, Wood-cuts. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE STUDENT'S GIBBON. 
the History of the Decline and Fall, abridged. 
thousand. Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

KING EDWARD VIth. FIRST LATIN 
BOOK. The Latin Accidence; including a Short 
Syntax and Prosody, with an English Translation. 3rd 
Edition. 12mo, 2s. 

KING EDWARD Vith. LATIN 
GRAMMAR; Latine Grammatice Rudimenta, or an 
eggs ys to the Latin Tongue, 12th Edition. 
12mo. 3s. 64 . y 

OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES FOR 
LATIN ELEGIACS: designed for Early Proficients 
in the Art of Latia Versific ation, with Rules of Com- 
position in Elegiac Metre. 3rd Edition, 12mo, 4s. 


PRINCIPIA GRJECA ; an Introduction 


to the Study of Greek. Con wing Grammar, 


Being 
6th 


iprehe: 


Delectus, and Exercise-book with Vocabularies. For 
the use of the Lower Forms in Public and Private 
Schools. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND. From the First [nvasion by the Romans 

| to the Year 1858. New Edition. Wood-cuts. l2mo. 6s 

MRS. MARKHAM'S HISTORY OF 

FRANCE. From the Conquest by the Gauls to the 

Death =e miis Philippe. New Edition, Wood-cuts 
l2ino. 6 

MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF 


m the Invasion of the Kingdom by 
hag oe to the Present Time. New 


G ERMANY. i 
the Romans undex 


Edition. Wood-cuts. l2mo. 6s. 

LITTLE AR THUS HISTORY O} 
ENGLAND, By Lady Canicorr, 20th Editio 
Wood-euts. I8mo. 2s, 64 

JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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